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Where Calder, winding, sweetly fluws, 
Until wi' a'e bold leap she goes 
O'ezjoa steep lion abnne the mill; 
Then glides on saftly through ttia gilV. 
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PREFACE. 



[N these days when it has become proverbial to say 
of poets and poetry that they are as plentiful as 
$ blackberries, I know it is a very hazardous under- 
taking for such as I to put his poetical effusions in 
book form before the eyes of the public. Hazardous, 
in the first place, when the risk has to be considered 
in the shape of getting a return for the outlay which, 
must be made before the book can be brought forth, 
and which is a great consideration to a working-man 
not over-burdened with wealth ; hazardous, in the 
second place, when the author is without literary 
friends to take him by the hand and present him 
along with his works to those who can pat him on the 
back and sound their praises around. I "have but a 
scant share of either of the above aids, and it has 
only been through the kindness of a few friends, 
humble, like myself, so far as wealth or literary attain- 
ments are concerned, that I have been enabled with 
their help to get what has long been my desire, 
namely, my effusions put together as they now are in 
this volume, and laid before my f ellowmen to read and 
pass their judgment on them according to their merit. 
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VIII. 

I also take this opportunity of returning my sincere 

thanks to the subscribers who have favoured and given 

me their support, and if the perusal of the book enable 

a few of my fellow pilgrims through life to look on 

Nature with a more genial eye and draw them closer 

to both God and Man in a firmer bond of love, my 

labours of many an hour both by day and night will 

not have been in vain. 

J. C. 
August, mt. 



POEMS. 



LET US JUDGE WITH CAUTION. 

While climbing up the hill of life oppressed with 

toil and care, 
We will oft see companions climbing, like us, upward 

there 
For whom the path of virtue seems too hard and dull 

to tread, 
So they take to the path of sin, and wander there 

instead. 
And often we will see some who to reach the goal 

aspire 
In an unguarded moment slip and fall into the mire. 
We see them, but we know not oft what makes them 

stray or fall : 
So we should judge with caution, if we ever judge 

at all. 

For though we see them wandering there, and think 

it strange that they 
Turn from the path to us so smooth and go so far 

astray ; 
It seems to us foolhardiness, or forwardness to gain 
What, in our more enlightened eyes, we see will 

bring them pain. 
Yet hearts are not alike in strength, nor minds in 

judging clear, 
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And even instinct fails sometimes to tell when 

danger's near ; 
They ofttimes cannot tell what makes them hear the 

tempter's call : 
So we should judge with caution, if we ever judge 

at all. 

Though some can walk where others fall upon the 

slippery way, 
Yet all are liable in turn to fall or go astray : 
So none should boast of strength or sneer when they 

their neighbour see 
Laid prostrate in the mire, where they themselves 

may shortly be. 
Yet some are ready to condemn ere they will deign 

to try ; 
They see the sin yet oft the great temptation they 

pass by. 
Man would be more man's friend if he from sin and 

Satan's thrall 
Helped to release his fellowmen, and never judge 

at all. 

If he would try with love to hide the glaring marks 

of shame 
Left on them by the fall, and try to get back their 

good name ; 
Or, when he sees one down, he should not him or her 

despise, 
But give to them a helping hand if they attempt to 

rise. 
If this were done, how many gone far on sin's beaten 

track 
Would, at the winning calls of love and kindness, 

hasten back, 



And listen more to conscience when it gave its 

warning call : 
And those would nothing lose although they did not 

judge at all. 

Tis true we should not cover sin, or make it less 

appear 
In their eyes who commit it, or make them it less to 

fear. 
We may despise the sin, yet, still, we should the 

sinners love, 
And always be to them a friend, but ne'er a harsh 

judge prove : 
For, O ! how many judge who in their judgment 

greatly err. 
Man would be no less man though he the judgment 

should refer 
To Him who rules in Heaven and earth, and judgeth 

great and small. 
Yes, let man leave it in His care, and never judge 

at all. 



MAGGIE, THE WEAVER'S DAUGHTER : 

OR, 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

PABT I. 

In Nithsdale leaves were falling fast, 
And loudly howled the angry blast 

One bleak October day. 
Sweet Nature short since in the bloom, 
Is hastening quickly to the tomb ; 

The tomb of stern decay. 



The flowers that used to bloom and nod 
Above the green and verdant sod, 

Now, withered there are lying. 
No more we see them blooming fair ! 
No more their perfumes scent the air ; 

For now they're dead or dying. 

No more is heard the gushing notes, 
From little warblers' swelling throats, 

In bush, in tree, or field. 
Ah ! no, the fountain of their song, 
That once was gushing, pure, and strong, 

No more it's sweet notes yield. 

Even the robin's gentle lay, 
That he sings sweet amidst decay, 

Arid through the winter drear, 
Is hushed to-day — the tempest's power 
Has made him in some warm nook cower, 

Where he sits mute with fear. 

The sheep and kine still seen afield, 
Together crowd where'er a bieid 

Or shelter can be found. 
While thick and fast the hail and rain, 
In torrents fall on hill and plain, 

So that soaked is the ground. 

A short time roars the angry blast, 
But now 'tis ceased, the storm is past ! 

And gone and left no trace 
Where it came from or where it goes, 
No one is able to disclose 

It's secret dwelling place. 

'Tis come ! 'tis gone ! is all that we 
Can say or do when it we see ; 
Yet it reveals a power 



More great than its loud angry rush, 
For that great power says to it, hush ! 
And it must silent cower. 

And now 'tis drawing near to night, 
The sun is sinking from our sight 

In yonder glowing west ; 
And those who through the stormy day 
Have toiled, now quickly come away 

Unto their homes of rest. 

The robin sings his evening hymn, 
The twilight grows more dim and dim 

As night is drawing nigh 
To mount the regal throne of day, 
And once more in his turn hold sway, 

And light must from him fly. 

Those pleasant sounds fall on our ear 
As to yon wood we draw more near, 

Where now a sweeter song 
Is heard from out two human throats, 
The song upon the breeze now floats, 

And echo bears't along. 

The singers are a loving pair — 
A brother and a sister fair — 

Who sing their evening hymn 
To Him who rules above the skies, 
And looks on those with loving eyes 

That render thanks to him. 

One singer is a maiden fair, 

With long bright-shining yellow hair 

That in long ringlets hang 
Around a neck as white as snow, 
And the rude wind tossed to and fro 

Those ringlets while she sang. 



Bright eyes she had like violets blue 
When brimful with the glistening dew- 
In the sweet, early morn ; 
While the fair beauty on her face 
Came forth with a sweet inward grace 
That had been with her bonv 

Upon the other singer's face 
The selfsame beauty we can trace, 

But, ! his eye-balls white 
Told their own tale and sadly shewed 
That light from them had never flowed — 

When born he had no sight. 

His mother died when he got life 
And left him in this world of strife 

Without a mother's love ; 
But sister Maggie's kindly heart 
Acted to him a mother's part 

And did a mother prove. 

The babe in strength and beauty grew, 
And it was long before one knew 

Light from his eyes ne'er flowed ; 
But when the saddening truth was known, 
More care, if more care could be shown, 

Was on the babe bestowed. 

With a fond mother's love and care 
He was attended everywhere 

By his kind sister dear ; 
Sweet help and kindness in his loss 
She gave him to bear up his cross 

On life's dull road so drear. 

And though on Nature's open book 
His sad, blind eyes could never look 
Yet his sweet teacher kind 



Told him about the flowers and trees, 
'Bout birds and beasts and busy bees, 
Right well she stored his mind. 

Each flower he could name by its smell, 
Each bird by its notes he could tell, 

All kinds of leaves he knew 
By their peculiar shape and size, 
So that to him for want of eyes 

The feelings stronger grew. 

Now their sweet song's drawn to an end, 
And we will watch them slowly wend 

Their steps to yonder cot, 
That they call home and where they sfray, 
And live and love in day by day, 

Where God is ne'er forgot. 

And, though 'tis not a palace fair, 
Yet the kind inmates who dwell there 

Are free from strife and din. 
Now they have entered 'neath the roof 
We will no longer keep aloof 

But with them enter in. 



PAET II. 

Now since into that humble home 
Our straying feet at last have come 

We will a licence take, 
And tell to you what we behold — 
How industry without much gold 

A happy home can make. 

Besides the two sweet singers fair, 
An aged sire we too see there, 
He's weaving on a loom ; 
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Though daylight's faded into night, 
Yet aided by a lamp's pale light 
He weaves amidst the gloom. 

From side to side the shuttles go 
Till woof and warp together grow 

Into a fabric fair, 
Which may yet by a queen be worn, 
Or some rich dame it may adorn, 

Decked out with jewels rare. 

Yes, worn perhaps without a thought 
Of him who at the rich dress wrought, 

This dim October night. 
They pay the price that's for it sought, 
And care not how or by whom wrought ; 

The weaver's lost to sight. 

Yet, industry and honesty, 
Under God's all-seeing eye, 

Are better far than gold. 
Though gold respect from man can buy, 
Yet, true and downright honesty 

Is neither bought nor sold. 

Yet, industry and honesty 
Have oft a fight with poverty 

To keep it from their door. 
Yet, these two virtues, both combined, 
God, when He searches, oft can find 

Them with the toiling poor. 

This aged sire, whom we now see, 
Has lived a life of industry 

To keep want grim and wan 
From his sweet home. Day after day 
He toils, and of him God can say 

He is an honest man. 



And there we see him toiling now, 
The sweat drops standing on his brow,. 

While fast the shuttles speed. 
. From side to side they whirring run 
Until his daily task is done, 

Which earns all that they need. 

But, see the loom and shuttles stand, 
As the fair singers, hand in hand, 

Come silent gliding in ; 
The weaver greets them with a smile, 
And then once more resumes his toil ; 

Again is heard the din. 

The maiden next we see retire, 
And with a wheel beside the fire, 

Within another room, 
She starts to fill, without delay, 
The pirns her father, through the day, 

Has emptied at the loom. 

The blind boy next, with kindly smile. 
We see draw near the man of toil, 

And then we hear him say — 
" Dear father, I've once more got home 
From a long sweet and pleasant roam ; 

I've spent a happy day. 

I've heard the robin sweetly sing, 
I've heard the echo loudly ring, 

While answering to my cry ; 
I've heard the murmuring of the brooks^ 
I've heard the cawing of the rooks 

As they flew swiftly by. 

The murmuring of the pines o'erhead, 
The rustling leaves beneath my tread, 
Were all delights to me ; 
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So that, while listening to each note 
From Nature, I myself forgot, 
And wished that I could see. 

It was a foolish wish, I knew ; 
But, ! it must be grand to view 

God's works above, around — 
The glorious sun that shines so bright, 
The moon and sparkling stars by night, 

And all things on the ground." 

Thus spake the boy, while o'er his face 
The tears each other quickly chase, 

And sobs come from his heart. 
The father sees his helpless grief, 
With kind words tries to give relief, 

And comfort sweet impart. 

He told him of a better land, 

"Where God's works were more fair and grand 

Than those he could see here ; 
His mother to that land had gone, 
And he hoped, when life's task was done, 

To join her in that sphere. 

Thus soothed, the boy no longer weeps, 
A little while the weaver keeps 

The shuttles moving on ; 
And then we see him quench the light, 
And stop his busy toil that night — 

The day's hard task is done. 

"Tis Saturday night, the poor man's night, 
When from the world's hard toil and fight 

The poor man comes away, 
And looks unto the coming morn, 
The day of rest for man toil-worn, 

E'en God's blest Sabbath day. 
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O ! blest, sweet days, and blest, sweet rest, 
How many, hard wrought and ppprest, 

Would sink beneath their load 
Did time not send them round in turn, 
To ease the weary and toil-worn ; 

O ! thanks for them to God. 

Now, since the day's hard toil is o'er 
We'll watch our humble friends once more 

In their retired abode, 
When duty stern says to them rest, 
And toil her hands folds o'er her breast, 

And drops her heavy load. 

The idle rich man ne'er can know 
What sweets those times of rest bestow 

On man, toil'd and opprest, 
When he can labour throw aside, 
And take a drink by God supplied 

From His well-spring of rest. 

Around a table clean and neat 

Our humble friends now take their seat 

Their evening meal to make ; 
And though it is but homely food, 
• Yet health makes it both sweet and good, 

As they with thanks partake. 

The meal is o'er, and now we see 
The blind boy grope his way with glee 

Until his hands he laid 
Upon a case, from which he brings 
A violin and tunes the strings, 

And then he sweetly played. 

The weaver and the maiden sing — 
Sweet are the notes that forth they bring, 
For each knows well their part ; 
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The harmony is pure and sweet, 
And tone with tone each other meet, 
Touching both ear and heart 

In this way is their leisure spent, 
With music pure and innocent, 

That helps man to arise 
To where sweet music first got birth, 
Away from this dull dreary earth 

To realms above the skies. 

They finish with a hymn of praise 
To God, and then they humbly raise 

Their thoughts to Him in prayer, 
That through the darkness, dull and drear, 
In gracious love, he would be near 

And keep them in His care. 

And now they all retire to rest, 
With love pervading every breast, 

That keeps dull care away. 
We leave them, therefore, sound asleep, 
May angels in their care them keep 

Until the coming day. 

» 

PART III. 

A lovely Sabbath morn has come, 
And once more to that humble home, 

We will draw near and see 
How those within it keep the day, 
And what respect to God they pay, 

When they from work are free. 

They've risen from a sweet night's rest, 
And got themselves all neatly dressed, 
For they intend to pay 
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A visit to God's house of prayer, 
To render thanks unto him there, 
On this, His holy day. 

The morning meal is newly o'er, 
Provided from their slender store, 

And then we watch the three 
Take each a seat beside the fire, 
And then we see the aged sire, 

A book take on his knee. 

With reverence and a pious look, 
He turns the leaves o'er of the book, 

And then we hear him say : 
" Come, let us worship God !" and there 
They offer up both praise and prayer, 

And to God homage pay. 

The worship's o'er, now on the road, 
We see them for the house of God, 

And as they gently walk 
They speak of Nature to the boy, 
Who listens with a smile of joy 

Unto them, as they talk. 

It is a sweet, bright sunny day, 
And Nature sinking to decay, 

Assumes a richer dress 
Than what she wore in spring so sweet ; 
Or Summer when she stands complete 

In matron loveliness. 

The thorn that used to scent the air, 
Is hung with fruit both rich and fair, 

And hung at lier command. 
For blossoms now she gives forth fruit 
The various tastes of man to suit, 

Are found on every hand. 
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In hedge and brake the brambles hung. 
Above their heads the rowans swung, 

Tossed by the passing wind? ; 
Tne hazel and the coal-black sloe 
On tree and bush their clusters shew, 

And various other kinds. 

Thus, 'midst a scene of Nature grand, 
They walk in concert hand in hand 

Along the shaded road ; 
And now they've reached the house of prayer, 
With reverence they are seated there, 

And singing praise to God. 

Their voices sound sweet 'midst the throng, 
That's chanting forth the heavenly song, 

And some their voices stay 
*To listen to the lovely notes 
That come from our friends' swelling throats 

On this blest Sabbath day. 

The song is done ; the preacher next 
Gives from the Holy Book the text — 

The theme, God's love to man ; 
To mourners comfort he imparts, 
And braces weary, plodding hearts 

With the redemption plan. 

So that, while listening to his voice, 
His hearers inwardly rejoice, 

And raise their thoughts on high 
To Him who died, that they might live, 
And who a heavenly rest can give 

When life's hard toil is by. 

The preacher ceases, then a song 
We once more hear, and then the throng 
From God's house all retire. 
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And now at night we once more see 
Our humble, happy, loving three 
Sit round their blazing fire. 

The aged sire again we see 

With God's own book upon his knee — 

He's reading to the two 
About those stores of love and grace 
Kept for those of the human race, 

Who God's will try to do. 

In this way they the Sabbaths spend, 
In hopes of one that ne'er shall end 

When life's hard work is done : 
The cross on earth they humbly bear, 
But they expect the crown to wear 

When once the conquest's won. 

Thus, they while here their time employ, 
And are to God a praise and joy — 

And often such as they 
Have cowed the lion in his den, 
And triumphed o'er both hell and men, 

When they sought them as prey. 

PAET IV. 

Now Winter's taken Autumn's place, 
And changed sweet Nature's once fair face, 

And made her bleak and bare ; 
And, in that simple lowly home, 
Disease like winter too has come 

And changed the aspect there. 

A fever's laid the weaver low, 
And like a reed he has to bow 
Beneath the baneful blast ; 
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Six weeks he hung'twixt life and death, 
And often Maggie thought each breath 
He breathed would be his last. 

Thus stern disease and health maintain 
A warfare each its point to gain — 

His frame their place of strife. 
And they who on his strength relied 
For bread, alas ! are now denied 

The common wants of life. 

And though disease has now been checked, 
Yet his once strong frame it has wrecked, 

And made it now so weak 
That had it longer there remained, 
Life's thread would then have been so strained, 

Twould have been forced to break. 

Their mid-day meal is newly past — 
It was but scant — it was the last 

That Maggie can supply ; 
Therefore her face looks dull and sad, 
That used to look serene and glad, 

And tears now fill each eye. 

Her father's cordials, too, are done, 
She feels to tell him there are none — 

His heart would break to know 
That gaunt, grim want had truly come 
Into his well-provided home, 

Until he was laid low. 

A little while she musing sits, 

Some sad thoughts through her fancy flits, 

And tear falls after tear ; 
The blind boy also in a chair 
Sits silent, she goes to him there 

And whispers in his ear — 
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A sweet smile beams across his face, 
He rises quickly from his place 

And takes his violin down ; 
Then she goes to her father's side, 
And asks if he alone can 'bide 

Till they go to the town. 

" Quite well," he said ; " but why to-day 
Do you both want to go away 1 

What is your errand there 1 " 
With ready tact, she answering, said : 
" We need some cordials and some bread, 

We cannot get elsewhere." 

" Then go," he to her did reply, 
" And all things needful for us buy, 

For me do not remain ; 
I feel myself, to-day, more strong, 
And ! I trust 'twill not be long 

Till I am well again." 

She placed some milk beside his bed, 
Then, with a quick but cautious tread, 

The boy and she withdrew. 
They left him lying there behind, 
Some food for him to try and find, 

This was all that he knew. 

We'll follow them and see how they . 
Provided were with food that day ; 

Though true and right the parts 
They played, and though they acted well, 
The sacrifice no one could tell, 

It cost their feeling hearts. 

They've gained the town, and now we see 
Them standing, as if loathe they be 
To start their humbling task ; 
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The feelings are seen on each face, 
The blush of scarlet we can trace, 
Their hearts they cannot mask. 

They're standing on a crowded street 
'Midst noise and busy treading feet, 

And no one knows them there ; 
But Maggie wears a downcast look, 
The passing glance she cannot brook, 

Nor yet the idle stare. 

At last, she takes her brother's hand 
And says, " We cannot longer stand, 

To play you must begin ;" 
Then sweet notes from the fiddle springs, 
She joins the tune and sweetly sings, 

They're heard above the din. 

A crowd soon gathered round the two, 
The passers-by together drew, 

And wonder filled the throng ; 
Such music never struck the ear 
Like what they stand entranced to hear 

As song succeeded song. 

In showers the coppers to them fly, 
More music from our friends to buy, 

While they, more bold have grown, 
Stand 'midst the crowd upon the street, 
And try to sing and play more sweet, 

For kindness to them shewn. 

But, hark ! a voice now calls aloud 
From the far outskirts of the crowd ; 

" Make way, my friends, make way !" 
A horseman, there amid the mass, 
We see endeavouring to pass, 

While they his 3wift course stay. 
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The sweet notes strike his listening ear, 
He reins his steed and stands to hear, 

For just now Maggie sings 
That sweet song, "Hard times come no more, 
No longer linger round our door," 

From off his horse he springs. 

Some muttered words from him we hear, 
The reins he gives one standing near, 

Then through the crowd he goes, 
And comes near to the singer sweet, 
And from his hand down at her feet 

A well-filled purse he throws. 

Soon as the purse at her feet dropt 
Abruptly she her singing stopt, 

And gazed upon the crowd. 
When straight her eager searching glance 
Saw a fair, well-drest youth advance 

And speak to her aloud. 

He asked her in a kindly voice, 

If she sang there for need or choice ? 

With downcast look she said — 
" It is for need that I am here, 
For both myself and kindred dear 

Are sore in want of bread." 

"Another question pray excuse," 
He said, " and no % more I will use, 

But say adieu, and go. 
'Tis this : will you but kindly tell 
The place at present where you dwell, 

For good I wish to know?" 

" A ready answer I could give," 
She said, " and tell you wheie I live, 
But reasons of my own 
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Forbid me the dear place to name, 
So pray, kind sir, me not to blame 
When I keep it unknown. 

But this I will unto you say, 
This is the first and only day 

That I for bread have sung ; 
Through such a trying scene to go, 
All who have feeling hearts can know 

How my heart has been wrung." 

" Your feelings I can truly guess," 
He said, " and pity your distress ; 

And fate that made you pay 
Such ransom, and such grief to rear, 
But bless them, for they've let me hear 

You sing so sweet to-day. 

And since for reasons of your own, 
You wish to keep yourself unknown, 

I will no longer try 
To get what you decline to tell, 
Therefore I now bid you farewell." 

He said this with a sigh. 

Thus spoke the youth, and then he took 
Of our sweet friend a lingering look, 

Then went amongst the throng ; 
But there amidst it lje still stayed, 
While our sweet friends both sung and played 

To them their parting song. 

fnis done, they then retire and buy 
With what they've earned a good supply 

Of cordials and of meat ; 
-A nd then they take the road with joy 
lor home, her hand grasped by the boy, 

And safe reach their retreat. 
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Their father gladly sees them come 
Again into their humble home, 

For he has wearied sore 
For their return ; some thoughts possessed 
His mind, and would not give him rest, 

That ne'er were there before. 

Their kindly greetings soon are o'er, 
Then Maggie from their new found store 

Some cordials quickly takes, 
And bears them to her father dear ; 
But some words he speaks in her ear 

Before that he partakes. 

u Dear Maggie, where did you get these ? 
Come, tell !" he said, " and give me ease, 

For, while you were away 
Some sore misgivings filled my brain, 
And gave me both unrest and pain, 

To me they seemed to say. — 

* Your children just now gone away 
Have nothing for the food to pay ; 

To steal or beg they go ! ' 
Therefore, dear Maggie, tell me true, 
If what you've brought was bought by you ? 

You will not lie, I know !" 

" With my own money I bought these, 
Therefore, dear father, lie at ease 

And trouble not your mind ! " 
Misgivings thus she laid at rest, 
And calmed the doubts within his breast, 

By her sweet words so kind. 

She next a homely meal prepares, 
And kindly with her brother shares 
The sweet and wholesome food. 
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The blind boy presses her kind hand, 
And says, " dear Maggie, this is grand 
' Hunger makes things taste good I " 

This done, some household duties keep 
Her throng. Her father fell asleep 

Soon after he was fed ; 
Her brother also goes away, 
Tired with the duties of the day, 

Into his humble bed. 

Her duties done, she musing sits, 

When strange thoughts through her fancy flits 

As she thinks of the day, 
And of the stranger youth so kind ; 
And as she thinks her wandering mind 

In fancy flies away. 

Once more she's singing on the street ; 
The purse again drops at her feet ; 

That face and form so fair, 
Again she sees and hears that voice, 
That inwardly makes her rejoice, 

As she sits thinking there. 

She quietly then herself undressed, 
And sought her humble couch of rest ; 

In sleep her eyelids close. 
We've followed them throughout the day, 
And once more we will go away 

And leave them to repose. 
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Three weeks we will now let pass o'er 
And then we visit them once more — 
Again a change has come ; 
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For fell disease with baneful breath 
Has come, and also tyrant death, 
Into that humble home. 

The weaver has been ta'en away — 
He sleeps beneath the silent clay — 

His web of life is done ; 
!No more his words and actions kind 
Will guide and guard those left behind — 

Kind friends now they have none. 

The blind boy, too, is seized as prey, 
O'er him the fever holds full sway — 

He fights with it for life ; 
While Maggie watches him with care 
Through tears and many a fervent prayer, 

Quite helpless 'midst the strife. . 

Grim want again hangs round the door, 
Expended is their little store, 

And there she sits and weeps ; 
And prays unto her only Friend 
That He their troubles soon will end — 

The boy unconscious sleeps. 

Though hunger often gave her pain, 
Yet she was ne'er heard to complain 

But curbed the cravings dread, 
And murmured : " I have done my best, 
Unto my God 1 leave the rest, 

Perhaps He'll send us bread," 

And now God's time is come at last, 
Their troubles soon will be all past— 

A knock comes to the door. 
She opens and expects to see 
Some vagrant seeking charity — 

She has seen such before. 
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But, see, she lifts her tearful eyes 
And gazes with a sad surprise, 

For she again beholds 
The self-same youth, who, in the town 
That day to her his purse threw down — 

His errand he unfolds. 

"My forced intrusion pray once more 
Excuse," he said, " If at your door 

To see me gives you pain ; 
But I come with a friendly heart, 
Therefore, pray bid me not depart 

Till I myself explain." 

A doctor in the healing art 
I am, and practice in this part, 

While I some visits paid 
To-day unto some patients near, 
Some gossip reached my listening ear, 

I'll tell you what was said — 

That in a house not far away 
One with malignant fever lay ; 

And, through a slavish fear, 
No one durst them a visit give, 
They were left there to die or live, 

No one would them go near. 

I also heard that one had died ; 
" Where is the house," I sternly cried ; 
" Twas pointed out to me. 
Therefore, I came in duty bound, 
And, since again I have you found, 
Pray have some leniency. 

Do not dismiss me from your door, 
Or think because that you are poor 
That I will you despise ; 
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For no ; a virtuous modest grace 

Which I see on your lovely face 

Finds favour in mine eyes." 

As thus he spoke she stood and wept, 
The doctor still his station kept 

Until she said — " Come in ; 
To keep you longer back would be 
But base ingratitude with me 

And in God's sight a sin." 

Thus saying, she the doctor led 

And brought him to her brother's bed, 

There he applied his skill, 
And spoke some cheering words, and gave 
Her hopes the sufferer, he would save, 

With God's help and His will. 

A short time there we see him stay 
And then he rose to go away, 

Maggie goes to the door 
To let him out, but sudden came 
A faintness o'er her o'ertaxed frame, 

And she fell to the floor. 

The doctor raised her from the floor, 
And quickly to a couch he bore 

Her still unconscious frame ; 
Restoratives he then applied, 
And soon she raised her eyes and sighed, 

Then blushed with conscious shame. 

" I'm better now, she quickly said, 
And tried to rise from off the bed, 

But no more she could do 
But raise her head, and then she found 
Herself as if all things whirled round, 

Then faint again she grew. 
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The doctor then we next hear speak, 
And say unto her, " you are weak, 

You now must me obey ; 
And I command that you must lie 
A short time there, and do not try 

To rise again tOHday." 

u But who will my sick brother tend V 
She said ; " he has no other friend 

In this wide-world but me." 
" HI find a nurse for him," he said, 
So trouble now no more your head, 

But quiet and patient be. 

A short time I will go away, 
But HI be back without delay,* 

He said, and then withdrew. 
Some words again she tried to frame 
To stay him, but the faintness came 

And nothing more she knew 

Until she lifted up her eyes 

And gazed around with strange surprise, 

For close beside her bed 
She saw a kindly, homely dame 
"Who quickly rose and to her came, 

And then she spoke and said — 

" Be not surprised to see me here, 
But speak to me and have no fear, 

I am your nurse and friend. 
I've watched you while you senseless lay, 
And tended you by night and day, 

In hopes to see you mend." 

Then Maggie, with voice faint and weak, 
In whispering accents we hear speak — 
"Are all things as they seem? 
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Am I awake, or dp I sleep, 
Or do some homed fancies keep 
Me in some hideous dream 1 

If I am ill, ! tell we quick ; 
Where is my brother who was sick, 

Is he alive or dead?" 
" He's still alive," the nurse replied ; 
" I'm here," the blind boy quickly cried 

From out another bed. 

" Thank God,* then Maggie fervent said, 
As she the voice heard from the bed, 
" That he is spared to me ! 
God has not left me all alone, 
I've him to love, though father's gone ; 
So I should thankful be." 

Just then the door was opened wide, 
And in we see the Doctor glide, 

With slow and cautious tread. 
Then silently he closed the door, 
And went, as oft he'd gone before, 

Unto his patient's bed. 

But, when he looked on Maggie's face, 
A flush of pleasure there we trace, 

And then we hear him say : 
" My patient will now soon get strong, 
She will can rise herself ere long, 

And banish us away." 

This he said with a meaning smile, 
And watching Maggie all the while, 

Till we hear her reply : 
" Your kindness 1 can ne'er repay, 
Therefore to banish you away 

Again I'll never try. 
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You have been kind to me and mine, 
Mori' kind than fancy can define ; 

Or truth could ever guess. 
God blessings on your head shall pour. 
For aiding me in sorrows hoop 

And in my helplessness. 

The Doctor once more we hear speak, 
" I now command, for you are weak, 

That yon no more shall say : 
And when vou have once more got well. 
What my reward shall be HI tell 

To you some coming day. 

Sow duty bids me say adieu 

To you to-day : " he then withdrew, 

But after he was gone 
We hear the nurse him kindly praise. 
And high encomiums to him raise 

For kindness he had done. 

Thus day by day time quickly flew. 
And Maggie strong and stronger grew, 

Till we once more behold 

Her Mated in her snug retreat, 

Beside the fire in her old seat, 

komin she at of old. 
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ler brother site beside her there. 

Their faces wan but still both fair ; 

The ntiree still with them stays, 

n»e Doctor feeds them from his store, 

Maggie"? remonstrance he laughs o'er, 

"You'll pay some day '.' he says. 

Tins jvissfd the spring and summer o'e 
And .4uc*min with her coldeu store, 
O'er N .*ura holds fuU sway. 
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'Tis night ! a lovely autumn night, 
The moon is shining clear and bright* 
With no clouds in her way. 

This lovely night we once more come, 
And pay a visit to that home, 

Where still our friends abide. 
We will not enter in, but seat 
Ourselves in yonder sweet retreat, 

Where two sit side by side. 

They're two old friends that we see there, 
The Doctor and sweet Maggie fair ; 

The Doctor we hear say ; 
" Now, since you are both strong and well ; 
As I once promised, I will tell, 

What you to me must pay ! 

I ask not silver, nor yet gold, 
I only ask what I now hold, 

This little trembling hand ; 
Will you consent to be my wife 
And love and cherish me through life, 

Can you grant my demand ] " 

A whispered answer Maggie gave % 
And said : " Since that is all you crave 

I can but answer, yes." 
The scene's too sacred now to view, 
We'll draw a curtain round the two, 

And screen them in their bliss. 

Another scene before we leave 
Our friends. It is a Christmas eve, 

And Maggie we now see 
Transported to another home, 
The doctor's wife she has become— 

From poverty now free. 
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Surroonded now she is with wealth, 
Upon her face the glow of health, 

Her brother^ sitting near : 
He shares her home and with her stars. 
The same lore to him she displays,. 

For she still holds him dear. 

The doctor, too. is sitting there. 
Between the two upon a chair. 

And now we hear him sar — 
Come, Jamie dear, toot riolin bring, 
And Maggie you will to me sing. 

And he will to ron play. 

His wish is law. thev him ober. 

And now we hear them sing and {Jar. 

And while they play and sing. 
Their minds to other dars look back 
Upon time's hallowed beaten track, 

And saddening thoughts ther bring. 

In this war was* the erening spent, 
Not in rode boisterous merriment, 

And now our drama ends. 
The certain s down, oar bow we make, 
And now a final leare we take 

Of these sweet happy friends. 



A BETROSPECT. 
Grmpewtd wkSe an « visit to my Birthflmce* 

Again as the scenes of my youth I behold, 

"With all their surroundings so ririd and bright, 
Ib fancy I see silent time backward rolled, 
Aim! mem'ry her store opens up at the sight 
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My heart beats with joy as again I survey 

Those scenes that I love with a love ever dear ; 

For, when in Life's march I was far, far away, 
Yet still in my heart they were lingering near. 

Yes, oft when surrounded with sorrow, and sad, 
And life seemed a burden of trouble and care, 

A sight of thy loved scenes would make my heart glad, 
And give me new strength the afflictions to bear. 

And now, as I stand on this sweet happy spot, 
And a retrospect take where joys nameless have been, 

Emotions arise which will ne'er be forgot 

Till death his dark curtain draws over the scene. 

The old house I see yet, beneath whose kind shade 
I spent my young life with loved parents so dear, 

And there with fond sisters how often I've played, 
When care was far distant and grief seldom near. 

But ah, now these dear friends are gone far away ; 

Yes, forced by hard fate from the loved place to roam: 
While strangers possess it and others now play 

Beneath the old roof that I once could call home. 

And here as I gaze on each mountain and vale 
And woody retreat by yon streamlet so clear, 

Each tells its own portion of life's chequered tale, 
And brings back to mind loving memories dear. 

For oft have I climbed up each rough heather height, 
And sported and played 'mong the valleys so sweet : 

While oft through the greenwoods I've roamed with 
delight, 
And waded the streamlet with bare rnxxftJifc fefc\». 
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And though these are now numbered joys of the past, 
Yet still in my heart remembered they'll be ; 

While reason and love and kind memory last 

They'll keep their place there and be dear unto me. 

Here, too, as I gaze on the sweet solemn place 
Where the sacred dead lie in their last long repose, 

In fancy some forms there I see face to face 

The world has forgotten and time no more knows. 

Yes, dear friends with whom I spent life's early morn 
In those guileless pleasures to youth only kuown ; 

But now to the grave they have gone, and forlorn 
I stand here and sadly weep for them alone. 

Dear scenes of my youth, as I gaze here on you, 
What joys of the past do you bring to my mind, 

When love was so warm, and friendship so true, 
And both life and pleasure were sweet, yes, and kind. 




LINES TO J. W. DOUGLAS. 

After reading his entitled " A Waukit Loo/.'" 

Wi' pleesure, Jamie, I hae read 

Yours on " A Waukit Loof;" 
They shew there's something in your head, 

And that you are nae coof ; 
I'm prood tae see ye write sic sense, 

And O ! I'm fidgin' fain 
Tae think auld Douglas has the mense 

0' a poet o' her ain. 
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Auld Douglas — hoo the very name 

Can sweet emotions raise ! 
As place of birth I can it claim, 

And hame o' early days. 
Its wooded braes, its heather hills, 

And running stream sae clear, 
Wi' love for them my bosom fills, 

My mind wi' memories dear. 

! weel I mind the happy days 
I spent in youthfu glee, 

When speeling up the wooded braes 

Wi' limbs sae licht and free, 
And spirits gay, ere grief and care 

O'erspread life's sunny skies ; 
Where joy and hope seemed bright and fair, 

When viewed wi' youthfu' eyes. 

But noo, alas ! the scene is changed, 

And changed my youthfu joy : 
For grief and care have oft estranged, 

Or made it an alloy ; 
And whiles, wi' slights nae way disguised, 

I've seen and gotten proof 
That often I ha'e been despised, 

Jist for my waukit loof. 

1 sometimes felt the cutting smart ; 

But then I thocht again, 
'Twas but a vain and empty heart 

That willingly gave pain ; 
And then wad come this pleesant thocht, 

As if in kind reproof, 
And whisper ** Mind hoo Jesus wrocht 

Here wi' a waukit loof." 
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JAMIE SLY'S ADVICE TO SANDY SLACK 

HOO TAB WO^K THE PATHER TRAFFIC TAB 

OBTAIN OVERTIME. 

" Losh, guide us, Sandy man, tak' time, this wark will 

never dae, 
Well get nae overtime ava tae cheer us at the pay, 
And overtime I maun ha'e tioo, let things gang as 

they will, 
And we may get it yet, if you'll be guided by my skill." 

"Weel, Jamie man, you ken richt weel I'm but a 

stranger here, 
And a' the quirks and dodges used I dinna see sae clear 
As you wha ha'e been here sae lang, but if you'll me 

them teach, 
You'll fin' you've got a hearer that will practice as 

you preach." 

" ! Sandy man, you mak' me glad tae hear you 

speakin' sae, 
Your after my ain mind, though you don't ken yet hoo 

tae dae; 
JBut listen tae my guid advice, and I will let you see 
JHoo overtime is got and dirt thrown in the gaffer's e'e. 

JEach mornin' when an exit frae the engine shed is 
gained, 
ten you maun slowly creep alang till Pather is 
obtained ; 
you maun work by craft tae try and cheat them 
watching there, 
•keepin' up appearances that we work hard and 

fair. 
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The first train that you up for gang, though in the 

momin' soon, 
It maun be after nine o'clock e'er 70a again come 

doon; 
If asked why yon were kept sae lang, which likely 

you will be, 
Pretend they werena ready, or else tell some ither 

lee. 

Anither thing aye mind tae, although it may not 

please, 
Pit on full steam when you're in sight, and rin fast 

owre the weighs, 
Ne'er mind the weigher hoo he swears, it seems we 

anxious try 
Tae push the work wi' a* oor micht tae get it 

quickly by. 

When wark is scarce and seems tae be a* by sune in 

the day, 
Then you maun pack the glands, at least pretend 

you're daeing sae ; 
And when a' ither plans are tried, then we some time 

can kill 
By gaun, although we need it not, for water frae the 

GilL 

And when the wark is a* got past, if four o'clock is 

near, 
Then we maun staun pretending the express we 

greatly fear, 
Though telegraphed an hoor ahin, yet we maun still 

keep in — 
An boor's owre short a time afore a quick express 

tae rin. 
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Anither thing I maist forgot, when we get hame, if 

late, 
And asked why we are sae, then be not feared the 

least tae state 
That it is wi' hard wark, and. that your back is like 

tae crack — 
There's naething like complaining weel, and makm* 

white look black. 

The fact is, we maun ha'e four hoors o' overtime each 

day, 
That's what I've settled in my mind we ha'e tae get 

each pay ; 
And we may get it easy — yes ! and no* a gaffer ken 
But what we are jist as we say, hard-wrought and 

ill-used men." 

" Losh, Jamie man, your plans are guid; I'm ready at 

command, 
You are a brither tae my mind, see there in proof's 

my ban' ; 
And I will mind you in my prayers this nicht afore I 

sleep, 
For gi'eing me sae guid advice which I intend tae 

keep." 



TO J. W., EDINBURGH. 
After reading his lines entitled " That Bonnie Face, 

Dear Jamie, whan your lines I read, 
My heart and brain played dirl ; 

They raised up thochts a lang time dead, 
And set them in a whirl. 
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As gazing on time's beaten track, 
Where memory keeps a place ; 

Emotions rose as I looked back 
And saw a bonnie face. 

I think they ca' the feelin' love, 

And faith it maun be sae ; 
Nae ither wad sae stubborn prove, 

Or loathe tae gang away. 
The scars o' wounds it leaves behin' 

(They say nought can erase), 
And Cupid aye will victims fin', 

Helped wi' a bonnie face. 

0, weel I mind, when like yoursel, 

I felt the scorching flame, 
Which tak's a heaven o' bliss to tell — 

A worl' o' tongues to name. 
But noo its only wi' regret, 

Those scenes I backward trace ; 
For disappointment I first met, 

Jist through a bonnie face. 

I was but young, experience keen 

Had not then lent his aid, 
Tae let me see, wi' searching e'en, 

Where black deceit was laid. 
I looked upon the outward show, 

Not on the inward grace, 
And thus I felt the cruel blow, 

And by a bonnie face. 

I needna tell my oft told tale — 

Yes, ane too often told — 
Since first within life's changing vale, 
Pure love for self was sold. 
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And though the change has made hot tears, 

Each ither quick tae chase ; 
Yet still the worl' its victims rears 

Slaves tae a bonnie face. 

Til no deny but beauty whiles 

Wi' virtue sweet combines, 
Or that love, wi' his winning smiles, 

Around the twain entwines. 
Yet, oft vain self and towering pride, 

Up wi' the three keeps pace, 
Until they fair outgrow and hide 

An ance sweet, bonnie face. 

Tis not the gaudy sunflower bold, 

That scents the balmy air ; 
Though shining like the yellow gold, 

The perfume is not there. 
'Tis from the violet in the shade, 

That grows wi' modest grace ; 
So inward beauty oft has made 

Its robe a common face. 

A fool can gi'e a sage advice, 

Then, Jamie, ere you try 
The pleasures o' a bonnie face, 

Look wi' a critic's eye. 
Yes, test the heart, and if you find 

Fair virtue in its place, 
Then, tak it, you will get combined, 

Worth wi' a bonnie face. 
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DAE A GUID TURN WHEN YOU CAN. 

This worl' wad be a better woiT if ilka ane wad try 
Tae like his neeber as himsel', and ne'er pass heedless 

by 
Those strugglin' in the mire o' sin, but keep this 

truth in view — 
Aye dae a guid turn when you can, and it you'll 

never rue. 

For aft a wee bit push or draw will help those up the 

hill, 
Wha ne'er wad reach the tap if left tae their ain pith 

or skill ; 
Some aft stick in the mire o' vice, a wee help wad 

bring through, 
Then dae a guid turn when you can, and it you'll 

never rue. 

We're helpless brocht intae the worl', and were nae 

aid at han', 
Then nane could keep life in his frame, or 'gainst 

death mak' a stan' ; 
'Tis only wi' the help we get we can life's path pursue, 
Sae we should gie back help in turn, an' it we'll 

never rue. 

'Tis true, you may help some wha will gie nae thanks 

for the same, 
Nay, rather mak' the help a curse, but you are not to 

blame ; 
When you your duty dae, that's a' that God requires 

frae you, 
Then still continue your guid wark, and it you'll 

never rue. 



I 
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Few can keep anger at a bairn, although it wayward 

proves ; 
A mither bears wi' a' its fauts, because that bairn 

she loves ; 
And those that thankless prove we jist should think 

them bairnies too ; 
Bear wi' their fauts, and help them still, and it we'll 

never rue. 

There's some that ne'er seem happy here, but when 

they're plotting ill 
Against their neebors, and wha work wi' a Satanic 

skill ; 
They scruple not tae sneer, backbite, and tell lees not 

a few, 
Tae hurt guid names and characters, but their wark 

they will rue. 

The Maister that they serve sae weel will lauch at 

them some day, 
When he has made them dae his wark, and they 

receive their pay ; 
For those that work for him are sure tae get their 

hire when due, 
And it will be what they'll not like, and they their 

wark will rue. 

Then let us help oor neebors here, and aid them when 

we can, 
And we will help oor Maker tae in His redemption 

plan ; 
God tak's those intae partnership that He finds leal 

and true, 
And they that faithfu' work for Him will ne'er hae 

cause tae rue. 



it. 
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For many there are noo in Heaven wha ne'er wad hae 

got there, 
But for the help they got frae man, wi' guid advice 

and prayer ; 
Hell wad ha'en fewer lost souls in't, had man tae man 

proved true, 
And dune a guid turn when he could, nane that does 

good will rue. 



CHEERING THOUGHTS TO THOSE BY POVERTY 

KEPT DOON. 

It's strange hoo often frien'ship fails when Fortune's 

ba' is turned, 
And wonderfu' hoo love turns cool that ance wi' 

ardour burned, 
And also strange when some are raised up in Life's 

social scale, 
Hoo they forget those 'neath their feet, and former 

ties oft fail. 
Those they ance coonted 'mang their frien's they 

scarce noo recognise, 
Their altered circumstances mak' them former frien's 

despise, 
r For circumstances change some hearts, and turn their 
, . minds right roon', 

I; So that some folk when raised themsel's forget those 

that are doon. 



We see this truth displayed in life where'er we cast 
oor een — 

aft think mair o' riches, and coont them a 
greater frien' 
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Than love or worth, so that for wealth all else is cast 
aside, 

Tae gratify ambition, and tae feed a haughty pride ; 

And aften those that get maist help tae raise them- 
selves awee, 

Are jist the kind tae keep aloof — nae help in turn 
theygi'e, 

But rather spurn at some puir frien's wha ask frae 
them a boon, 

And grant it not, but aften try tae keep their puir 
frien's doon. 



It may seem strange, but it is true, when some are 

raised tae power, 
They wad keep ithers 'neath their feet, and mak' 

them abject cower 
Near their exalted pedestal, and to them homage pay, 
And ne'er attempt to raise themsel's, but grovel in 

the clay ; 
And if some independent minds will not in peace lie still, 
Then aft in rage those tyrants will concentrate all 

their skill 
Tae clip their aspirations, or their worthy efforts 

droon, 
Aneath a flude o' malice, and thus try tae keep them 

doon. 

And some, again, whae ha'e been raised, o' their puir 

frien's think shame, 
And scarcely will them own, for fear that their exalted 

name 
Will lowered be in sicht o' those they coont o' equal 

grade ; 
"Ne'er thinking, in their pride, that God all men o' 

earth has made. 
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Bat often, in God's righteous sight, the puir, bat 

honest face, 
Reflects mair o' his image than earth's nobles wantin* 

grace; 
And through His love the pair aft gain a high place 

and a croon 
In heaven, although maybe on earth by men they've 

been kept doon. 

Then, puir but honest anes, don't fret though you're 

despised while here, 
Look upward, wi' the e'e o' faith, unto yon heavenly 

sphere ; 
There you've a Frien' that will not think you less 

worth though you're puir, 
For weel He kens that poverty's nae crime, though ill 

to bear. 
And when on earth He did not live in kingly, regal 

state ; 
Nor did He mak' his frien's o' those men counted rich 

and great. 
Ah, no ! He went wi' humble frien's through hamlet 

and through toon, 
Dispensing blessings a' aroun' tae those men thocht 

low doon. 



WE SHOULD NOT LOOK FOR LESS. 

Why should we fret, and frown, and grieve, 

When troubles round us roll, 
And seem, like angry waves, to break 

Upon each sinwrecked soul 1 
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Why should we weep when hopes depart, 

And cares around us press ? 
They're only what we may expect, 

We should not look for less. 

We plan, we strive to gain what seems 

To us an object sweet ; 
And think, could we but reach the prize, 

Our bliss would be complete. 
But oft, when gained, it proves to us 

A source of deep distress ; 
O ! this is what me may expect, 

We should not look for less. 

We sometimes love, and place our love 
On some unstable heart 

That we think firm, and good, and true- 
Yes, has each godlike part. 

Yet O ! how oft the trusted form 
Gives pain for each caress ; 

! this is what we may expect, 
We should not look for less. 

We often trust to friendship's cord, 

Which proves a rotten stay ; 
Let fortune give the slightest pull, 

'Tis apt to break away. 
We often see the cord thus broke, 

Whereon we put great stress ; 
O ! this is what we may expect, 

We should not look for less. 

For, if we fix our hope and trust 

To such unstable ties, 
Then each will find they are misplaced, 

The voice of wisdom cries. 
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For nothing in this world can prove 

A sure or lasting stay ; 
For we may lose to-morrow what 

We call our own to-day. 

For this is but a world of care, 

An ever changing scene, 
Where fickle fortune smiles or frowns 

Alternate in her spleen. 
Here love is but a weakly grace, 

And hope, that star so bright, 
Is often lost in sorrow's cloud, 
. And hidden from our sight. 

Then let us, while in this world, keep 

A higher one in view, 
Where care is dead, and sorrow fled, 

And love is ever true, 
There we will find, what here is not, 

Pare, perfect happiness ; 
For that is what that bright world gives, 

It cannot give us less. 



THE END. 

Composed on the words spoken by Burns on his Death-Bed— 
" Save me from the horrors of a Jail." 

** WTiy has poor merit seldom friends 
While wealth has them in store? 
And why is poverty so grim 
Found near the poet's door." 

The sun shone bright and Nature grand was in her 

happiest mood, 
The birds sang sweet, and trees and flowers bloomed 

fair in field and wood, 
Yet, 'midst it all, a poet lay in sickness most severe — 
Yes Burns, the master of sweet song, to death was 

drawing near. 
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Yes, dying, and in poverty, in this his native land — 
Yes, dying, in the midst of wealth, without wealth s 

helping hand— 
"We'll turn back on the course of time though years 

now intervene 
And picture his sad thoughts before we see death 

close the scene. 

He muses thus — my end draws nigh, my aspirations here 
Will soon be buried in the tomb, and pity shed the tear 
For me, raised by my fellows to fame's dizzy, dazzling 

brow 
Then left alone to fall into the gulf I am in now. 

Far better had I ne'er been raised than to be raised 

so high 
Then left alone to fall into the gulf of poverty ; 
For had I kept my humble place my pride would 

ne'er been stung 
By cold neglect, nor yet my heart with such hard 

feelings wrung. 

For flattery's fading wreath had I with good advice 

been crowned, 
Still on the hill of worth I would, though dying, have 

been found ; 
Yes, had man but assisted me with friendship, shorn 

of pride, 
I would not have sunk down so low, nor yet in want 

have died. 

But now, alas ! it's come to what I often thought 

would be 
The end of those attentions that mankind once 

showered on me ; 
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The song-bird that once pleased the ear, and took the 

sparkling eye 
Is now neglected in its cage and left in it to die. 

The songs are still as sweet but now the novelty is 

past, 
For some new idol I'm forgot and to oblivion cast, 
No more to be remembered till death claims me as 

his prey, 
Then mankind will heap honours on my cold and 

senseless clay. 

Thus thought the poet, then in words that sounded 

like a wail 
He cried aloud : "O, save me from the horrors of a 

jail." 
The end came next, and cold, stern death received 

him as his own, 
And ushered his sad soul into the hidden great 

unknown. 



JOHN MANNAKIN'S ENCOUNTER WI' THE DEIL. 

'Twas when November winds blew keen, 
And fields a' bare that ance were green ; 
While naked trees mourned in the blast 
As if they did lament the past, 
When in their simmer's dress arrayed 
And balmy winds around them played. 
But stripped o' a' their leaves again, 
Which angry winds whirl o'er the plain ; 
Like waving spectres they appear, 
As winter's storm approaches near. 
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'Twas nicht, and stars were hid frae sicht, 
Not ane was seen wi 1 silvery licht. 
The angry cluds swept o'er the sky ; 
"While aft was heard the hoolet's cry. 
The flocks, too, climbed the highest hill, 
Or in the fauld lay hushed and still ; 
For weel they kenned a storm was near ; 
A storm which they had cause tae fear ! 

Some think it sweet sic' nichts tae be 

Beside a guid fire cosily, 

Wi' boon companions three or four, 

After the day's hard toil is o'er; 

Tae sit an crack while they hae near 

A foamin' tankard o' guid beer. 

And as they drink glass after glass, 

It mak's care frae their spirits pass, 

And elevates their minds sae hie 

That frae this worl' they fain wad flee 

Tae regions o' immortal ken. 

They noo seem gods, nae langer men, 

They carena for the King or State, 

Nor Parliament wi' its debate ; 

They care for nocht in this dull life, 

Though there be peace, though there be strife. 

But joys like these aft end in grief, 
For joy wi' man is always brief. 
He aften in his han' tak's up 
"What he thinks is joy's golden cup; 
But ere the pleasant drink he sips, 
The cup is aft dashed frae his Jips, 
For joy wi' grief is sae entwined, 
But taste the ane you're shure tae find 
The ither comin' quick tae thee, 
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That in a'e cup they seem tae be — 
Sae fan John Manna kin on that nicht, 
That he got sic an unco fricht. 

Noo, John had naething for a trade — 
He wr^cht wi' shovel, hook, and spade, 
He houkit graves and quarried stanes, 
Gaed through the toon and gathered banes,- 
In short, did ocht that he thocht best, 
Aye ready wi* a sang or jest ; 
Took ale, his droothy throat to wet it — 
Jist wanted when he couldna get it. 

John wad hae led a happy life 
But for his awfu' scoldin' wife — 
A thing that's noo turned not uncommon, 
And will be here aslang as woman ; — 
Though aften John was sair tae blame, 
For he wad whiles gang staggerin' hame, 
Wi' naething in his pouch wad clink — 
The day's fee wad be spent in drink — 
Jist took hame tae her, in his heid, 
What should been on the table spread ; 
But I maun hasten tae my tale, 
Or brain and memory baith may fail. 

Noo, John that nicht, was sent for, doon 
Untae a place ca'ed Holytoon, 
A toon I'm shure that's been misnamed ; ' 
The christener should be sairly blamed, 
For holiness comes seldom nigh it, 
But wickedness you'll aft descry it ; 
But John for this had not a care, 
Jist gie him ale, he socht nae mair ; 
Sae he the summons quick obeyed, 
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Ne'er mindin' what his wife, Bess, said, 
That he'd be hame waur than a beast, 
Lang ere the sun raise in the east ; 
Again his limmers he'd caress, 
Ne'er thinkin' on his ain wife, Bess, 
Jist lying in her bed alane, 
Wi' nocht tae comfort her when gane ; 
The Deil may care than he'd come hame 
Wi' yon thing that she wadna na^e ; 
Or that Auld Nick wad come himsel', 
And tak' him bodily aff tae h — 1. 

John heard her as he heard her not, 
For on gaed bannet, shoon, and coat, 
And wi' great glee he took the road, 
For where ale was there was his god ; 
For deil or woman he'd nae fears, 
Though Bessie's voice rang in his ears. 
As far as he could hear her flyte, 
He wad rue leevin' her that night. 

The hoose that John socht he sune gat, 
And in the parlour four chiels sat 
Wi' foamiu' tankards on the table, 
Tae drink as lang as they were able. 
These four chiels were a sweep, a nailer, 
A tinker, and the fourth a tailor, 
Wha welcomed John wi' great delicht, 
For noo they wad put in the nicht. 
And sic a nicht as they put in, 
Wi' sangs, wi' clatter, and wi* din ; 
Nane but themselves the pleasure kenned- 
What pity sic nichts have an end. 
But ! the end it cam' at last, 
And a' their pleasure sune was past ; 
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Mackenzie cam', the tipplers' foe — 
The clock had struck the last fell blow ; 
And they were forced, withoot delay, 
Each to gang hame his several way ; 
Wi' friendship leal, and true, and bricht, 
Resolved tae meet some ither nicht. 
John took the road weel primed wi' beer, 
And tried his way straught hame tae steer ; 
Though whiles the win* gi'ed him a toss ; 
And whiles the hale road he wad cross. 
Yet still he kept weel on his feet, 
And thocht his wife wad get a cheat. 
Nae ghaist or deil that nicht wad steer him, 
For human kind he didna fear them i 

O man ! tae fate hoo great a stranger, 
When he seems safe, he's aft in danger ; 
For jist as John drew near a wood, 
An awfu' form before him stood ! 
But what it was he could na tell ; 
The thing was like the Deil himsel\ 
Wi' twa lang horns stuck in its broo ; 
A lang black beard that doonward grew ; 
Four cloven hoo s jist like a bull ; 
Twa glancin' een that seemed to roll ! 
And wi* the darkness, drink, and fricht, 
It seemed to John a wondrous heicht ! 
In fact, he thocht he fan the smell 
O brimstone, which they say's in h — 1 ! 

They baith stood still, but nae ane spak* 

Till John himsel the silence biak 

And murmured : " Faith it's cime till't noo» 

What Bessie said will turn owre true, 

And I'll be ta'en awa* the nicht, 

Isae niair I'll see the sun's bricLt licht." v 
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John then knelt down and tried to pray, 
But very few words he could say; 
He cried — " Lord save me noo this nicht, 
And after this I'll dae what's richt ; 
For Thy name's sake tak' him awa'," 
But tae Amen it answered " baa," 
Which was like mockery tae his prayer, 
And made him cry, avaunt — beware ! 
And tak' untae his heels and rin, 
Fast followed by the thing behin'. 

Awa' ran John and his pursuer 
Until he cam' tae his ain door, 
When in he ran, jumped in the bed, 
And drew the blankets ower his head, 
And cryin' — "Bessie, quickly rin 
And bar the door or he'll get in." 

Noo, Bessie thocht John's head was turned, 
Sune pity shone where anger burned, 
Sae she gaed tae the door tae see 
What sent him in wi' sic a flee ; 
When she was met jist in the teeth 
Wi' something blawin' oot o' breath, 
Which when she saw, she gied ae yell, 
And prostrate in a swoon she fell. 

The neebors hearin' a' the din, 

Some dressed, some no', cam' flockin' in, 

Thinkin' that something was uncanny, 

But they saw nocht but Tamson's Nanny 

Stanin' quietly at her ease 

And munching up some cake and cheese 

That had been laid for John's repast, 

Ne'er thinkin he'd come in sic haste. 

At length the neebors kindly spier'd 
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What was't that made them haith sae fear't t 
" The Deil ;" was a' that John could say ; 
11 For mercy's sake tak' him away !" 

The neebors then began tae see 
Oot through the hale dark mystery, 
And that they baith had ta'en puir Nanny 
For a something quite uncanny. 
Sae they began tae lauch wi' glee, 
Which raised John's courage up awee, 
And made him lift his wonderin' head 
And cautiously look owre the bed, 
When he the cause saw o' his fear 
Was jist a goat, and naething mair. 

" Hech, sirs ;" quo' John, " I'm glad it's sae, 
I thocht it was his majesty ; 
But I've this nicht a lesson got, 
Ane that shall never be forgot ; 
Frae this nicht forth I'll ne'er taste beer, 
For I ha'e got this nicht a fear. 
That beast's mair wisdom tae me teached 
Than a the flytes and sermons preached. 
Guid folks, a lesson tak' frae me : 
Ne'er taste beer till the day you dee ; 
But gi'es a han' tae bring roun' Bess, 
And mony thanks for your kindness." 

Wi' help o' water Bessie's eyes 
Were opened wide wi' great surprise, 
Tae her the mystery was made clear, 
And that she noo had nocht tae fear. 
The neebors then bade them guid nicht, 
And gaed hame lauchin' at the fricht ; 
Puir Nanny, tae, awa' was ta'en, 
And they were left ance mair alane. 
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AUTHORITY. 

Authority ! what is it ] a responsible, grave power, 
Bestowed on man, or taken by him for the passing 

hour ; 
But oftentimes the serious power — which should be 

rightly used — 
Is made a cloak for tyrants here, and by them sore 

abused. 

Yes, oft beneath authority, men some strange dramas 

play; 
They act and speak to fellow men as if they thought 

that they 
Were made of different dust, and that their feelings 

had been spun 
By Nature into coarser threads, or left by her 

undone. 

They seldom, or oft never, think that God all men 

has made, 
And though upon the social scale, there's many a 

different grade ; 
Yet this is due to wealth or power, or unto men's 

pursuits, 
Yet God ne'er meant men to be slaves, or used by 

men as brutes*. 

But O how many raised to power, make those 

beneath their sway, 
To suffer miseries untold in many a shape and way. 
The tyrant does not always wound with weapons* for 

he knows 
The cutting sneer and harsh coarse words are worse 

to some than blows. 
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Yet many take a sweet delight in wounding with the 

tongue, 
And take a draught of pleasure when they see hearts 

torn and wrung 
By their ur. manly words, and when they see their 

victims bleed, 
And suffer uncomplaining, they've more pleasure in 

the deed. 

See yonder proud official on a short inspection tour — 
We'll watch him on his round, and see how he 

applies his power — 
He sneers and swears at one and all that are beneath 

his rule, 
Making himself what men would call in words of 

truth — a fool. 

Take the official coat from him, and what is left 

behind ? 
A lump of animated clay, scarce kin to human kind ; 
He's but a cipher placed above far better men than he, 
And he lules over them because he has authority. 

But mark the end of such a one. See in yon busy 

throng, 
His coffin, gorgeously decked round, yet careless 

borne along, 
And very few among that crowd are sad that sight to see; 
Ah ! no ; far more rejoice that now from his harsh 

rule they're free. 

And what is his authority worth to him where he's 

gone ? 
Will he still use the cutting sneer — the harsh and 

angry tone ? 
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Ah, no ! these are all powerless in the mystic realms 

of death — 
Authority takes flight when from the body flies the 

breath. 

If those now in authority would but a lesson take, 
And try to rule with kindness, and love their 

example make, 
They would be blessings to mankind, and benefactors 

prove 
Unto their fellowmen, and they would them revere 

and love. 



FOLLOWIN' FAST AHIN'. 

Some loving kindred noo ha'e gane 

That used tae glad oor sicht, 
And in whose sweet companionship * 

We often took delicht ; 
The frien'ly grasp o' their kind han' 

Nae mair here we can fin' : 
They've gane awa' tae death's dark Ian' — 

We're followin' fast ahin\ 

They leeved and had their hopes and fears, 

Their sorrow and their care ; 
Yes, ilk ane had, as we ha'e noo, 

Life's burdens a' tae bear. 
But they ha'e laid them a' doon noo, 

Nae mair oppressed by sin ; 
They've gane awa' tae their lang rest — 

We're followin' fast ahin\ 
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We miss them, yet in fancy oft 

Their forms we see and hear, 
When we are helped by memory 

Wi' his mystic e'e and ear. 
The cord that links us tae them still 

Keeps vibrating within 
Mysteriously, and warning us 

We're followin' fast ahin\ 

Some that we ken't were young in years 

When death seized them as prey, 
While ither some were auld and sere 

Ere death took them away. 
Life's jist a race that ilka ane 

Has short or lang tae rin, 
Though some are left, yet still they ken, 

They're followin' fast ahin'. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter come, 

And years gang on the same, 
And ^hough distinct, yet they are linked, 

And can connection claim : 
Though what's the day the morn is not, 

Yet day wi' day claims kin ; 
And leevin' tae the deid maun gang — 

Ihey're folio win' fast ahin'. 

A wee while and those that are left 

Will also gang awa ; 
Death, maybe sune or maybe lang, 

Yet he comes tae us a'. 
He nips awa' life's mystic threads, 

And eident life maun spin 
Tae keep the tyrant busy here, 

And still leave some ahin'. 
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Then, let those that are left prepare 

When 'tis their turn tae gang, 
Death's waiting for your thread o' life 

And it mayna be lang 
Until he comes, and nane on earth 

Frae him can favour win, 
And weel he kens those that are left 

Will follow sune ahin'. 



TO A FLOWER. 

Gem, so lovely, yet so humble, 
Thou art dear — yes, dear to me ! 

Standing in thy radiant beauty 
What on earth is like to thee ? 

By a secret wondrous working 

Thy fair form was brought to view; 

Nurtured in the lap of Nature, 
Watered by the heavenly dew. 

Painted by a hand most skilful — 
Even God's Almighty hand ; 

Scented by ambrosial perfume, 
As if from another land. 

Beauty in thy form is perfect, 
Nature taxed her skill on thee. 

Gem so lovely, yet so humble, 
Thou art dear— yes, dear to me ! 
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FLOWERS APPEAR. 

Once more the gentle voice of Spring 

Has beauty brought to birth, 
And, by her secret mystic power, 

The form of mother earth, 
That lay beneath stern Winter's grasp 

So naked, dull, and drear, 
Is once more decked with lovely gems, 

For now the flowers appear. 

In fields and woods, on hills, in glens, 

They raise their lovely forms ; 
No longer cowering 'neath the ground, 

Afraid of Winter's storms : 
They heard the voice of Spring proclaim 

They now had nought to fear ; 
And welcome greets them everywhere, 

As their fair forms appear. 

• 

Both man and nature welcome them : 

For in them they behold 
Fair harbingers approaching nigh, 

Sweet pleasures to untold. 
To man they seem sweet comforters, 

His care-worn heart to cheer ; 
While they to nature beauty bring, 

When their sweet forms appear. 

They're welcome in the palace fair 

And in the humble cot ; 
Though man is sunk in crime, his love 

For them is ne'er forgot. 
The sight of them oft brings to mind 

Days to his memory dear — 
When he was once as fair and pure 

As they, when they appear. 
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They're dear to man in days of health, 

And when he feeble lies 
Upon the bed of sickness, then 

They seem a double prize ; • 
When brought to him while lying there, 

Their beauty can him cheer ; 
And he looks up with thanks to God, 

That made them first appear. 

They bloom alike to rich and poor, 

Mo partial traits they show — 
Wherever nature brings them forth, 

There they in beauty grow. 
They bloom within the garden gay 

And on the moorland drear ; 
Yes, everywhere around we see 

Their lovely forms appear. 

They bloom above the silent dead, 

And there they fade and die- 
Fit emblems of the lifeless forms 

Who underneath them lie 
Awaiting resurrection's Spring, 

W hen sleeping dust shall hear 
The summons to come forth, and then 

Before the Judge appear. 

Sweet floral gems, earth wanting them 

Would have been bleak and bare — 
Man would have lost in their fair forms 

A help to banish care. 
The wise Disposer knew all this, 

And in love sent them here ; 
And they fulfil His wise designs 

Each time that they appear. 



NATURE'S AYE KIND TAB HEE AIN. 

Anee mair frae their beds the wee flowrets are peep 

And noddiij' their heids tae the bricht shinin' s 
N,ic langer they need noo tae hide themsel's keepi 

Fraecauldwinter'astorms'neaththe bieldo'thegr 
The spring has come back and we see them arrayi 

The field and the wud and the hill and the plai 
And Nature smiles on thein while they are dkplaj 

Their beauties, for she is aye kind tae her ain. 



The trees ance sae deid like tae life noo are spring 

And dressin' themsel's in their bricht rohes o' gre 
While sweetly amangst them the birds are heard sing 

Their sweet notes o' joy baith at mornin' and e'i 
The lambs 'neath their shelter are playin' and bleat: 

While kindly they bield them frae cauld, win', a 
rain, 
And Natuie rejoices and gi'es them her greetin' 

For she's pleased to see them, and kind tae her a 

A' things noo rejoice since stern winter is ended, 
And nature ance mair her green banner displays 

And beauty wi' beauty we see sweetly blended, 
Since Spring is comeback and the bricht sunny da; 

And baith men and bairns are noo roamin' wi' pleasu 
Enjoyin' her beauties she keeps back frae nane ; 

She coonts men and bairns mang the rest o' 1 
treasure, 

And tries a' her arts tae gi'e joy tae her ain. 
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SUMMER IS COME AGAIN. 

Summer is come again — Nature rejoices. 

Hark how the woodlands, with sweeb music ring, 
Sent forth with glee by a host of glad voices, 

Chanting her praise while in concert they sing. 
Joy has now taken the place of dull sadness — 

Which Nature wore beneath dark winter's reign — 
Now in fair beauty she's clad, and with gladness 

She proclaims — Summer is come back again. 

Lovely wild beauties are now sweetly blowing, 

Rich yellow tassels are seen on the broom ; 
While the rough whin its bright petals are showing, 

And the rich hawthorn springs into bloom. 
Streams that in winter so wildly were flowing, 

Softly and sweetly now glide to the main ; 
While on their banks Nature's gems are seen growing, 

Since lovely summer is come back again. 

Every thing seems to proclaim the glad story: 

Welcome, sweet welcome, is heard everywhere ; 
Welcome to summer, the season of glory, 

The mother of beauty so radiant and fair. 
Nature responds to her sweet call witli duty, 

And with fair flowerets decks mountain and plain. 
Earth all around is now covered with beauty, 

Since lovely summer is come back again. 

All things in Nature her praises seem sounding, 

From dawn of morning until close of day ; 
While hearts with joy and new love are seen bound- 

Since gloomy winter is now chased away ; 
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And while sweet Nature her tribute is bringing, 
Man also joins with glad voice in the strain ; 

And the wild echo to echo is ringing 
Since lovely summer is come back again. 



TO SUMMER. 

Again, fair Summer ! I will sing 

A song of praise to thee, 
And bid thee welcome back again 

With heartfelt joyous glee. 
All nature joins me in the song — ■ 

The feathered minstrels sweet 
Send forth their loudest notes of praise 

Thy beauteous reign to greet. 

The cuckoo's mellow voice I hear, 

The craik's unwearied song ; 
"While sweet the swallow twitters forth 

His, as he skims along. 
They all have left some foreign shore, 

Yes, crossed the raging sea ! 
And now we hear them chanting forth 

A welcome song to thee. 

And hark ! the minstrels of our land 

How they, with joyful voioe, 
Within their native bowers sing forth 

Thy praises and rejoice. 
The lark now leaves the spangled turf, 

And upwards gladly flies, 
And sings until he seems a speck 

Upon the azure skies. 
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The blackbird sends his praises forth 

With pleasure every morn, 
As he sits perched like some black speck 

Within yon milk-white thorn ; 
And. hark ! each dewy eve the thrush, 

With russet speckled breast, 
How he chants forth his hymn of praise 

Ere he retires to rest 

Thy reign, too, wakes the insect tribe — 

The humming of the bee 
Is heard, while various voices join 

And hum their notes with glee ; 
And watch the bright-winged butterfly 

As he skims light along, 
He, too, enjoys thy pleasant reign 

Although he sings no song. 

And see what gems thou bring'st to light,. 

Yes, gems both rich and rare, 
In shape of flowers which rear their heads 

And scent the balmy air. 
Yes, all these things thou bringest forth 

As gifts from heaven all free, 
Then, Summer, Nature's happiest time, 

! who would not love thee ] 



IS SUMMER ALWAYS BRIGHT AND FAIR?' 

Is Summer always bright and fair, 

With no clouds in the sky, 
Or raging storms to break or mar 

Its sweet tranquility ? 
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Ah ! no, the Summer has its gloom ; 
Its seeming tranquil reign 
Is often marred by angry storms, 
Which sweep o'er hill and plain. 

Do fields produce in Summer nought 

But fruits and flowerets fair, 
Are there no rankling prickly thorns 

Or thistles growing there ? 
Ah, yes, the prickly thistle grows 

Among the fruits and flowers, 
While rankling thorns are often found 

Within the fairest bowers. 

Upon that lovely plant, the rose, 

Sharp, prickly thorns are found, 
Which grow upon the self -same stem 

And circle it around. 
And while the lovely flowerets bloom, 

And into beauty spring, 
The thorns more strong and stronger grow 

And close and firmer cling. 

Is life a happy summer time 

Without a cloud of care, 
Or is it like a dream of bliss 

Where all seems bright and fair? 
Ah, no ! for cares grow up with life 

As thorns grow on the rose, 
So they spring up and grow more strong 

The older that life grows. 

In every stage of life we feel 

Them rankling in the heart, 
And oft by their annoying power 

'Tis forced to bleed and smart. 
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The fair, the gay, the rich, the poor, 

Have every one their share 
Of these encumbering foes of life, 

The rankling thorns of care. 

Youth has no shield against their power, 

And manhood feels them keen, 
So that we see fair, stately forms 

Sered, when they should be green. 
Old age droops 'neath their many wounds, 

Until death sends relief 
And lays them prostrate in the tomb, 

Free from all care and grief. 

Then, since the Summer has its storms, 

And life its thorns of care, 
And every human form on earth 

Is forced a part to bear, 
Unto the God appointed lot 

Each one should be resigned, 
And bear it with a trusting heart 

And with a hopeful mind. 

Confirmed that He, who metes each lot, 

Knows best what each can bear, 
And let none ever fret or think 

They have more than their share. 
A cheerful mind is healing balm, 

A happy, trusting heart 
But slightly feels the wounds of care, 

Which otherwise would smart. 

The rose blooms fair, though bearing thorns, 

And thinks not of its fate, 
So man should bear his cares and be 

Resigned, though they be great 
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Cxbd tenderly binds up the wounds; 

Of those he sees resigned, 
And helps them* upward to the goal,. 

Who show a willing mind. 




SIMMER'S NOO AW A'. 

I hear the birds aft singin' yet 

Amang their woodland bowers; 
The' gaily painted butterflies 

Still flit amang the flowers ; 
But sometimes frae the trees I see 

Some yellow sered leaves fa', 
Which plainly say decay has come 

And Simmer's noo awa'. 

The days are growing shorter noo, 

The nichts are growing lang, 
And aft at morn and gloamin , noo 

I hear the robin's sang : 
!For when the Simmers in the bloom, 

He then sings nane ava ; 
But he begins amidst decay — 

"fallen Simmer's gane awa'. 

Tis true, sweet Nature's grown mair rich,, 

For harvest's drawing near ; 
On fields, en trees, and bushes tae, 

The varied fruits appear. 
But a' things seem to fin' the change, 

E'en when the breezes blaw — 
They seem tae murmur sadly that 

The Simmer's noo awaV 
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'Sweet Simmer ! 0, sweet Simmer ! thou'rt 

The brawest time tae me — 
iBirds sing sae sweet, and trees and flowers 

Seem bonniest wf thee. 
Though Autumn brings his riches, 

And the Winter frost and snaw ; 
Yet I'm aye laith tae pairt frae thee, 

And lang when thou'rt awa'. 



DROPPING AWAY. 

We're dropping away, dropping away, 
;Seems the refrain that the wither'd leaves say, 

As quickly they fall from the trees — 
At night and morning, and through the long day, 
We're dropping away, dropping away, 

Swiftly with each passing breeze. 

Dropping away, no more to be seen 

On those parent stems, where lovely and ;green 

We fluttered since .first we got birth; 
'Now, Autumn is come, and the time of decay^ 
And yellow and sered we ? re dropping away 

Quickly down to the cold earth. 

They're dropping away, dropping away, 
Are the sad words that mankind often say, 

As friend after friend disappears 
By death, and loved forms are laid in the clay, 
Then those solemn words, they're dropping away, 

.Are oftentimes uttered with tears. 
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Dropping away at each stage of life, 

la all their fond love the husband from wife r 

The babe from the kind mother's breast, 
The parent from child, the friend and the foe y 
The rich and the poor are all forced to go, 

Away to their last solemn rest. 

Dropping away, there's only a thread 
Keeping the living away from the dead — 

Time here is only a span, 
Keeping eternity in 'the background; 
Soon time on earth will no longer be found — 

'Tis kept in place only for mam 

Dropping away, and no one can say 
Who'll be seized next by death as his prey, 

For he's always on the war track. 
Like leaves from the trees when Autum is come r 
We drop one by one into our long home, 

From whenee none are known to come back 



AUTUMN THOUGHTS; OR BEAUTY AND DECAY. 

I gaze upon the rustling grain, 

Touched by the passing breeze ; 
I gaze upon the withered leaves 

That fall from off the trees. 
I see both beauty and decay 

Upon the scene around ; 
And sometimes, side by side, I see,. 

They are together found. 
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But why it is that they are so, 

None can the secret tell 
But God, who rules and reigns o'er all, 

And doeth all things well. 
He knows why life is mixed with death — 

"Why beauty now decays ; 
And why it is that Nature thus 

Her various parts displays. 

I gaze again ; the scene is changed, 

The yellow, rustling corn 
Has by the reapers now been cut, 

And to the garners borne ; 
But still the leaves from off the trees, 

Yet slowly drop away, 
Unlike the fair and rustling grain, 

Which perished in a day. 

The scene is fraught with many thoughts, 

Which clearly let me see, 
'Tis not the fairest, strongest form, 

From death that's longest free. 
Some weakly frames may like the trees, 

Sink slowly to decay ; 
While those more strong, may like the corn, 

Be cut down in a day. 

The brightest stars are often those, 

That are the shortest seen ; 
The strong, thick trees, with many leaves, 

Are often shortest green. 
The fairest flowers are often those 

That quickest fade and die ; 
And life is often seized by death, 

When death appears not nigh. 



V 
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Then man should never boast of strength, 

Nor on that strength rely : 
And he should never trust in life, 

Though death appear not nigh. 
Death often in an ambush lurks, 

And seizes, as its prey, 
Life, when it thought its dark, grim foe, 

Was busy far away. 



FAILIF FAST. 

The gowden simmer days are o'er, 

And autumn's fled away, 
And winter n>oo mounts Nature's throne, 

Attended by decay ; 
And 'twixt the twa, sweet Nature's robes, 

Are ruthless frae her cast, 
Sae that we hear her sadly say — 

I'm failin' failin' fast. 

The fields are bare, the bonnie flowers 

Are noo nae langer seen, 
And a' the leaves are brown and serecj 

That ance were bricht and green : 
And as we see them whirled awa' 

Wi' ilka passin' blast, 
We ken her sad refrain is true — 

She's failin', failin' fast. 

The swallows are gane a* awa', 
Tae warmer climes ta'en flight, 

The laverock mounts nae mair and sings. 
Till he seems lost tae sicht 
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A robin sings on yon birch tree, 
That draps its wan leaves fast, 

Proclaiming baith tae sense and sicht 
That Nature's bloom is past. 

The tassels, that ance deck'd the broom, 

Are noo nae langer seen ; 
And a' the brackens are noo broon 

That bonnie were and green. 
The thistle's downy heid tak^s flicht 

Wi' ilka passin' blast, 
Sae that each bearded hardy stem 

Is inutterin' — failin' fast. 

The ruddy hips and haws are changed 

Untae a dark black hue ; 
Sae that you scarce wad ken their forms 

That ance sae bonnie grew ; 
And as their worn-out stems decay, 

And they are ruthless cast 
Doon tae the cauld and chilly grun\ 

They murmur — failin* fast. 

The acorns frae the strong oak tree, 

In tiny showers fa* doon ; 
The beech is also Jet tin' fa* 

Its store o' fruit s.ae broon ; 
The hazel and the rowan baith, 

Their leaves and clusters cast, 
They murmur sadly as they fa'— •«■ 

We're failing faUin' fast. 

The very win* has changed its sugh, 

And tak's a giant's share, 
Wi' stern decay in his stern wark, 

In strippin' Nature bare; 
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For ance it murmured saft and low, 
Noo, rude blast after blast 

It blaws, and Nature 'midst her foes 
Is failin', failin' fast. 



ODE TO OCTOBER, 

October, once more I behold thee, 

In thy aspect of decay ; 
Yet I still see lingering beauties, 

Which seem loath to pass away. 
Nature seems resigning sadly 

Her once joyous, lovely reign, 
As if loath to yield her beauty 

To thy changing hand again. 

Here and there some lovely flowerets 

May be seen still in the bloom, 
While once bright and fair companions 

Now lie low in Nature's tomb ; 
Where those that are still remaining 

Will be laid soon side by side, 
For thy blighting hand, October, 

Will not let them long abide. 

Fast the withered leaves are falling 

From the sickly dying trees, 
With a sad and mournful rustle, 

Parted by the passing breeze; 
Seeming as if they were saying, 

To their comrades that remain, 
Farewell, and farewell frr ever — ■ 

We will never bloom again. 
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October, as I thus behold thee, 

In thy aspect of decay, 
0! what scenes arise before me 

Of sweet days now gone away ; 
When thy form was always welcome* 

To my happy youthful heart, 
Bringing with thee fruitful treasures,. 

Which to youth such joys impart. 

Oft, through wood and glen »o happy, 

Have I roamed with playmates dear,. 
Searching for those fruitful treasures 

Which in youthful eyes appear 
Brighter than the miser's treasure, 

Though of gold both rich and rare ; 
For these bring to youth sweet pleasure, 

While the other oft brings care. 

Days of youth ! my memory lingers 

O'er them, and still fonder grows, 
When I used to run so happy 

Gathering hazels, haws, and sloes ;. 
When my happiness was bounded 

By the hazel wood or glen, 
Where those treasures grew so plenty — 

0, but I was happy then ! 

But what changes have come o'er me, 

Since I reached to man's estate ; 
Happiness has now fled from me, 

Leaving me with adverse fate ; 
Life's sky seems so dull and cheerless, 

Since both love and joy have gone — 
Hidden by dark clouds of sorrow, 

Where they once so- brightly shone- 
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October, thou art once more welcome, 

Now again I call thee friend, 
3For thy dull decaying aspects 

With my cheerless spirits blend ; 
Hopes once blooming now are blighted^, 

And laid withered in the dust ; 
While the leaves of peace are falling 

Quickly from the tree of trust 

'Though I give thee this sad welcome, 

And in notes of sorrow sing, 
Yet my mind is looking forward 

To the future coming Spring ; 
And though winter be between it, 

Yet it will go quickly o'er ; 
AVho can tell but, like to Nature, 

Hope and .trust may spring once more 
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AUTUMN'S DYING EPILOGUE. 

I'm dying fast, I soon must go, 

Death is quickly o'er me stealing ; 
Tyrant winter comes, and lo ! 

Nature to the despot's kneeling. 
;See his form approaches fast, 

Proudly, sternly ;he is nearing, 
Hark ! %is stormy trumpet's blast 

As he onward comes careering. 

Sadly glorious is my reign, 

Richness bringing, beauty blighting, 
Now my struggles are in vain, 

My frail strength the giant's slighting : ; 
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Rudely from my throne Fin hurled, 
Prostrate, helpless though Fm lying,. 

His cold banner's now unfurled, 
Waving proudly while I'm dying. 

My children round my dying bed 

Cluster thick for nurture grieving. 
'Tis in vain, my power has fled, 

Fm now helpless for relieving. 
My rustling leaves, my flowerets gay 

Now with me are quickly dying, 
While I see them pass away 

Helpless, hopeless, vainly sighing. 

Soon in one cold, common grave, 

Parent, children will be sleeping, 
While my rival proud shall rave 

O'er our tomb, his orgies keeping - r 
Till again fair youthful spring 

Tells that winter's reign is ending, 
Wakening them again to sing: 

Sweetly in a chorus blending. 

What a lesson nature teaches 

Unto man> while now she's dying, 
What a sermon she now preaches, 

While she's on her death-bed lying ; 
Silently, yet surely shewing 

Man is like the season, fleeting, 
On to wintry death he's going, 

From whose march there's no retreating. 
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In youth or spring he first appears, 
Buds of hope his form adorning, 

Summer next, maturer years, 
These sweet buds to llow'rets forming,, 
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Autumn comes, or sad decay, 

Ripening, withering, rudely blasting, 

Wintry death plucks him away, 
His form into oblivion casting, 

Until the resurrection spring 

Awakens those in Jesus sleeping ; 
No buds of earth then to them cling, 

But flowers in bloom for ever keeping. 
No autumn then, no wintry storm, 

But life in happiness remaining, 
Unchanging, stedfast stands each form, 

Eternal with their Saviour reigning. 
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NITS AND SLABS. 

The lang days o' Simmer hae noo passed away, 

And ance mair the wee robin sings his sweet sang 
Amang the sere leaves that's gaun fast tae decay, 

The road that baith Nature and mortals maun gang. 
The season tae some may bring thochts dull and sad ; 

Tae me it brings back ance mair youth's early days, 
"When through the sere wuds I roamed joyous and 
glad, 

And pu'ed, wi* a licht heart, the nits and the slaes. 

What treasures like those that in rich clusters grew, 
Low doon on the bushes, or high on the trees ; 

Frae them happy hoors o' enjoyment I drew, 

And mem'ry looks back and their forms it still sees. 
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The miser may gloat o'er his gold wi' a heart 

That bounds at the clink which the bricht pieces 
raise ; 

But Nature tae youth can mair sweet joys impart, 
While searching her neuks for the nits and the slaes. 



Then earth seemed a heaven wi' pleasure most true, 

While joy hovered near me on bricht sunny wing ; 
The future I feared not, the past I could view, 

Without those regrets that maturer years bring. 
A wee, happy laddie, I was when I ran, 

And speeled wi' a licht heart the bush-covered braes ; 
Nae pleasures hae I since I grew to a man, 

Like those I had then 'mang the nits and the slaes, 



And noo, since the season is come back ance mair, 
And bricht, happy, sweet smiling bairnies I see, 
In bands tae the glens and the woodlands repair, 

I sigh as I watch their sweet innocent glee, 
And think, sune like mine, their young days will gang 
past, 
And Time on their paths will his dark shadows 
raise ; 
While cares, like dark cluds, will their young joys 
o'ercast, 
The joys they ance had 'mang the nits and the 
slaes. 



Then 0, happy youth 1 prize your joys while they last, 
These joys which jist noo you are tasting in turn ; 

A wee while, and like mine, they too will gang past, 
And like me, sometimes, for their loss you will 
mourn, 



go 

me, life has joys at ilk stage as it goes ; 

t, ah ! nane that can sic deep, sweet feeling 

raise, 
lose which in ilka wee heart deeply flows, 
bile takin' frae Nature her nits and her slaes.. 



LAST YEAR'S FLOWERS ARE GONE. 

Last year's leaves are withered now ; 

Last year's flowers are gone ; 
Of all the many beauties then 

There now remaineth none : 
All have decayed and been dispersed 

By winter's angry blast, 
So that these once fair lovely gems 

Are now things of the past. 

These share the fate of earthly joys — 

They bloom here for a time — 
And we in their delusive bliss 

Oft think the joys sublime, 
Until with some foul blight, we see 

Them wither and decay, 
Or by the wintry storm of death 

We see them torn away. 

And oft we see the flower of love, 

We cherish day by day, 
And whkh, we think, no blighting power 

Can wither or decay. 
By tyrant death, or foul deceit, 

Torn ruthless from its place ; 
So that its sere and withered leaves 

We almost fail to trace* 
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Yet like the flowers of every spring, 

We oftentimes will see, 
As many rise as those we lost, 

And once more to us be 
As fair and loving yet as those 

We sadly mourned as dead ; 
For old friends' forms are oft forgot 

When new ones take their stead. 

The purest gold that e'er was tried, 

Had always some alloy ; 
The saddest heart that ever beat, 

Had always cause for joy. 
The storms of winter usher in 

The sweet reviving spring, 
So loss of earthly joy and love 

More joy and love oft bring. 

Then in the wintry storms of life, 

We never should despair, 
Though earthly joy and love be lost 

In storms of grief and care ; 
We should look with the eye of faith 

Unto the future spring, 
Which, if it brings not old flowers back, 

It can fair new ones bring. 



WINTER COMES IN TURN. 

Sweet Nature's bare and dreary noo 
Aneath cauld Winter's reign, 

Nae floral gems are tae be seen 
On hill, in glen, or plain. 
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The withered leaves, in yon beech hedge, 

In chorus seem tae mourn 
The loss o' their ance fair green hue, 

Since Winter's come in turn. 

We saw the bonnie Spring appear, 

And wi' her buds and flowers ; 
Next Simmer cam' wi' matron grace 

And clad the woodland bowers ; 
Then Autumn cam' and laid those gems 

In bleak decay's dark urn, 
And noo we see the Winter come 

Tae rule and reign in turn. 

O ! what a change frae Simmer noo 

On ilka thing around, 
Nae green trees meet the beaming glance, 

And bleak and bare's the ground. 
The streams that then so gently ran, 

And ilka ripplin' burn, 
Noo aften rage and rin wi' speed, 

Since Winter's come in turn. 

Like Nature, Life has seasons tae 

O' beauty and decay, 
And they appear, in a' their forms, 

Tae man, day after day : 
Some ha'e a Spring and Simmer lang, 

While some, decay, sune mourn ; 
And death lays hold o' man and frien's — 

Life's Winter in its turn. 

Aft in the gowden Simmer days, 
When a' things bricht appear, 

Man's apt tae think that Winter stern 
Will be lang ere it's near ; 
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But day by day glides swiftly past 

Till life grows tired and worn, 
Then stern decay comes quickly on, 

And Winter in its turn. 

And though man kens Life's Winter comes, 

Yet in the Simmer days 
He shouldna clud his mind wi' gloom, 

Nor sinfu' murmurs raise : 
He should enjoy ilk sunny blink, 

Until forced tae sojourn 
And heve an eat h dark gloomy cluds 

0* Winter in its turn. 

And when 'neath Winter's troubles keen, 

Man shouldna fret or think 
That Spring again will ne'er come back 

Wi' mony a pleasant blink : 
For Spring succeeds the Winter aye ; 

So man should doubtings spurn, 
And leeve assured that Spring will come 

Like Winter in its turn. 

And when the han* o* death comes near, 

And lays man in the dust, 
He has hopes o' a better hame 

In mansions for the just. 
There Simmer everlasting reigns, 

And nae vain passions burn ; 
And nae ane there is fashed wi' care, 

Nor Winter in its turn. 
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ITS ONLY AFTER IT IS DARE WE SEE THE STABS 

APPEAR. 

When through this weary world we go, and cares on 

us alight, 
And gloomy clouds of trouble come which make life's 

day seem night, 
Then this bright thought should cheer our hearts and 

banish every fear, 
'Tis only after it is dark we see the stars appear. 



For when the sun of fortune shines, and all is fair 

and bright, 
We think not on the glimmering lights, we only see 

at night, 
Till gloomy nights of trouble come, or death's dark 

gloom seems near, 
Then wo their value know, and prize the stars when 

they appear. 



For often in the bright sunshine we waste our time 

away, 
Ne'er thinking on the evening shades or near close of 

the dav, 
Till twilight comes with deepening gloom, then we 

begin to fear 
That we'll be lost in doubt, if soon the stars do not 

appear. 

And as the evening shades prevail, we lift our longing 

eyes 
And try to pierce the deepening gloom of sorrow's 

clouded skies, 
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And long for some bit glimmering light our wayward 

hearts to cheer, 
And oft we think that all is lost, if no stars soon 

appear. 



And as it dark and darker grows, and we are left 

alone 
With careworn hearts and blighted joys, and comfort 

we have none, 
A gentle voice of love comes near, and whispers in 

our ear — . 
A little darker yet, and then you'll see the stars 

appear. 

And when the stars of hope and trust have pierced 
the gloomy sky, 

And we behold their radiant light with faith's far- 
seeing eye, 

We welcome them as beacon lights, which show us 
how to steer 

Our way along life's stormy sea, when their bright 
forms appear. 



Then let us look to Him, who makes these glorious 

lights to shine, 
Our darkening cares and wavering doubts into His 

hand resign ; 
Though sorrow's clouds us compass round, yet we have 

nought to fear, 
For He can soon dispel them all, and make the stars 

appear. 
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TIME'S COMPLAINT OF A SWINDLING 

WATCHMAKER. 

The harvest moon was risin' high, 
And shinin* brichtly in the sky, 
.Revealing wi* her radiant licht 
Sweet Nature as she slept at nicht. 
Yes, slept in stillness most profound, 
Her varied forms sent forth nae sound, 
Except when in the gentle breeze 
Some withered leaves frae aff the trees 
Were heard tae fa* wi' rustling sound 
Sae mournfu' like doon tae the ground. 

This lovely nicht I silent strayed 
Doon in yon thickly wooded glade 
"Where Caider, winding, sweetly flows, 
Until wi' a'e bold leap she goes 
O'er yon steep linn abune the mill 
Then glides on saftly through the Gill. 
Sae in this lovely place I mused, 
And thocht hoo aften man abused 
And cheated trusting fellow man 
By mony an artfu' wile and plan, 
Which aften prove mair vile, and worse 
Than if he took frae him his purse, 
The way a common thief will do, 
For he steals aft by instinct true ; 
; But man, tae cheat his fellow man 

By every artfu' wile and plan, 
While he trusts him wi' firm belief- — 
That man is worse than ony thief. 

While deeply lost in thochts like these, 
A form sprang up amang the trees 
In dress like tae an ancient sage 
And broo a* furrowed o'er wi' age, 
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Wi' twa wings like an angel fair 
And lang white shining curly hair, 
A sand glass wi' a heap o* sand 
I saw, it carried in its hand, 
And as I stood, awe-struck wi' fear, 
This wondrous form cam' quickly near. 
It cam' unto my side straightway 
And then these words I heard it say : 
" Young man, I listened as you mused 
Hoo man his fellow man abused ; 
Nae wunner it has made you sad, 
For it has nearly made me mad 
Tae think hoo yon conceited chiel, 
Wull Poverty, you ken him weel, 
Has grown sae rich since here he came, 
While I've tae suffer a' the blame. 

My name is Time, for mony a day 
I hae kept an unbounded sway, 
And by my t ule baith day and nicht, 
Each in its turn was measured richt; 
But noo yon duel's ta'en up my trade, 
And faith a fine job he has made. 
Till noo I canna thole't nae langer, 
I'm maist gane mad wi' perfect anger 
Tae see hoo he gulls rich and poor 
Wi' yon fine name abune his door, 
Which mak's them think I'm at comman', 
And he can mak' me gang or stan' ; 
But, listen ! while I tell the truth, 
He kens nae mair 'bout me, forsooth, 
Than that beech tree abune yer head 
Kens o' the earth whereon you tread. 

If he a watch gets tae repair, 
Wi' what a scientific air 
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He claps a glass upon his e'e 
And keeks intae the warks awee, 
Then, wi' a bland and smiling face, 
He tells what has gane oot o' place : 
A nick is broke, the chain's gane wrang,, 
The hair-spring's slack, it canna gang — 
Just says ocht that he readiest fin's, 
Until the silly dupe he blin's, 
And it is left within his care 
Wi' faith that he will it repair. 

Yet a' the richtin', aft it gets, 
Is just a brush, and then he sets 
It in yon press against the wa' 
Until for it his dupe would ca', 
Then he presents it, shining bricht, 
And says that it is noo a* richt ; 
And then the charge frae him is socht, 
And aft a croon he gets for nocht 
But gi'ein' it a brush and i)law 
And keepin' it a day or twa. 

He kens nae mair about a watch 
Than I about a baker's batch ; 
'Twas forwardness and want o' grace 
That e'er made him set up his face, 
Yet scores o' folk he has beguiled, 
And mony a guid watch he has spoiled. 
So that it is a byword noo 
That time in Wishaw's never true ; 
And did the sun no keep it richt, 
The day wad sune be turned tae nicht. 
This is his wark day after day, 
And weel he seems to mak' it pay. 

I kenned him weel ere he cam' here, 
And ance I heard a neebour speer 
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What was the next thing he wad try 
Tae cheat and mak' a leevin' by 1 
Quo* he, ' 111 gang tae Wishaw toon 
And tak' a shop and settle doon ; 
The colliers there are easy dune, 
A roarin' trade I'll drive there sune / 
And faith his prophecy's proved true, 
He's thrivin' weel and seems to do, 
Although the name abune his door 
Wad gar a stranger think he's poor ; 
Yet he has turned a richer man 
Since he took tae this cheatin' plan. 

Sae I've appeared tae you this nicht 

Tae try and get things puttin' richt, 

And get sic upstarts puttin' doon 

And banished oot o' Wishaw toon, 

I ken that you're a lad o' sense, 

And that you hate sic vile pretence, 

And also able wi' your pen 

Tae let the folks in Wishaw ken 

Hoo they've been gulled and cheated wi' him,. 

And henceforth a wide berth tae gi'e him ; 

And sune the vain conceited fop 

Will be compelled tae shut his shop, 

Or work like ony honest man 

And nae mair try the swindlin' plan. 

So spoke old Time, then fled frae sicht, 

And I was left alane that nicht. 
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WRONGS SHALL BE MADE RIGHT. 

Trail fellow mortals, straggling in the galling fight of 

life, 
When wronged, harassed, and trampled down in the 

unequal strife, 
This thought should animate your breast and droop- 
ing courage cheer, 
To think you'll justice get above should you not get 

it here ; 
For justice here is oft misused, and mercy canriot 

gain 
What she would like, but oft must weep to see man 

give man pain ; 
But mercy will get back her own, and justice will 

requite 
Those who have tampered with his power, and 

wrongs shall be made right. 



Oft man oppresses man with wrong — for he is 

his worst foe ; 
Man's selfishness and tyranny has filled this world 

with woe — 
Instead of shewing kindness here, and helping with 

his love, 
He rather tries how harsh to be and how a foe to 

prove. 
Yes, man oft makes man suffer, and rejoices in the 

deed, 
For many hearts might be made glad that cruelty 

makes bleed ; 
But tyranny will lose his rod, and selfishness his 

might — 
A time will come, and there's a place, where wrongs 

shall be made right. 
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A warfare may be bad enough when foe is seen by foe, 
And worse when enemies, unseen, are lurking for a 

blow ; 
But grievous, when those turn from us, we counted 

as our friends, 
And enemies become for some unhallowed selfish ends. 
We feel the wounds most keen from those we once 

loved as our life, 
And love will sometimes not let us give back blows in 

the strife : 
We can but stand, and weep to "think they ill for 

good requite, 
And long for that time, and that place, where wrongs 

shall be made right. 

The cunning schemes, and mean designs, of which 

men weapons make 
To wound their fellows, and undue advantage of them 

take, 
Are tools employed by Satan, and nought strange, 

though they recoil, 
And strike back those who use them, and their ill- 
got triumph spoil ; 
And though they seem to conquer, it is only for a time, 
Sin often gets its punishment, and justice overtakes 

crime — 
For man and devil, both must bow, to one of greater 

might, 
Who'll bring the time, and give the place, where 

wrongs shall be made right. 

For some wise purpose of His own, God gives to 

man the will 
And power to vex his fellows and heap on them ill 

on ill; 
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But they who use unlawful means, although they 

them disguise, 
Yet they shall be unmasked by Him who rules in 

earth and skies. 
Then fellow sufferer think on this, and though it 

may not give 
You rest and peace, yet it will soothe and aid you while 

you live, 
Your night of sorrow may be dark, but morn will 

bring you light, 
A time will come, and there's a place, where wrongs 

shall be made right. 



And pause and think, all you who make stern misery 

to thrive, 
Prom unkind words and cruel deeds, from which it 

does derive, 
The power to hurt and grieve frail man and make 

him shed the tear 
Of sorrow, when he might be glad and happy in life's 

sphere. 
Life was bestowed on man that he might act a 

noble part, 
And is it not a noble deed to help a stricken heart ? 
God hates all ill, but good deeds done are pleasing in 

His sight, 
And good and bad will get their due, when wrongs 

are all made right. 
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ANE AWANTIN'. 

An old man's address to his tvife at a meeting of their family 
after a number of years' separation. 

O ! Peggy dear ! my heart is glad 

Ance mair again tae see 
Oor bairns, a' gathered roun oor hearth 

And lauchin' lood wi' glee ! 
The music o' their voices sets 

My heart wi' joy a' pantin', 
But, midst my joy, a whisper sweet 

Says — still there's ane awantin. 

Yes, ane, a sweet wee laddie bairn — 

Oor bonnie second born — 
Was ruthless seized by death's cauld han', 

And frae oor bosoms torn. 
When his sweet smile, and crawing voice, 

Seemed tae us sae enchantin' ; 
But ! for death they had nae charm, 

And noo he is awantin'. 

But a' the rest are here, and 

I'm glad ance mair tae see 
Them seated roun the ingle side, 

In happiness and glee ! 
Their merry lauch, in chorus joined, 

Their jokes, and playful taunting, 
I hear, and God I silent bless 

That nae mair are awantin'. 

Since we hae met together thus, 

Years o'er oor heids hae flown, 
And some, wha were but bairnies then, 

Hae noo tae women grown ; 
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While beauty, on their maiden cheeks, 
Her roses has been plantin' ; 

I'm prood tae see them thus, but ! 
Mair prood nae mair are awantin'. 

But sune again well hae tae pairt, 

And tak' oor place in life, 
And ance mair fight wi' care and grief 

In this dull worl' o' strife. 
Yes, pairt, maybe nae mair tae meet ; 

Sae we should mak' nae vauntin' 
O' future meeting, for nane kens 

Hoo sune they'll be awantin'. 

But, should it be the Lord's decree 

That we shall meet no more 
On earth, yet, O ! I humbly pray, 

We'll meet on that bright shore, 
Where God, in love, the heart's desire 

0' every ane is grantin' ; 
, There we may meet ance mair again 

Wi' nane o' us awantin'. 



OUR LOVED ONES ABOVE. 

Grim tyrant, death ! by stern decree, takes loving 

friends away, 
And in sad grief we lay them, one by one, beneath 

the clay ; 
Yet, this thought can revive our hearts, and a sweet 

solace give, 
To think we yet may see, and once more with those 

dear friends live. 
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Yes, with the eye of Eaith, we can look far beyond the 
tomb, 

And while we gaze, the star of trust dispels its dreary 
gloom, 

And we once more behold them in a land of light and 
love, 

Away from earth, away from death — in yonder sphere- 
above. * 



And though the stream of death roll dark betwixt 

them and us here, 
Yet quick the moments fly, that bring us into that 

bright sphere, 
Where we shall see those ne'er seen here, and those 

death took away 
From our fond hearts, and hid them from our sight 

beneath the clay. 
The parents find the children there, the wife the 

husband joins ; 
The brother with the sister meets, and tie with tie 

entwines ; 
There friend meets friend, and friendship there will 

sweet and lasting prove, 
For nothing ever will have power to break love-links- 
above. 



Tis true, we may have cause to be downcast and feel 

forlorn, 
When earthly stays are ruthless from our loving 

bosoms torn, 
And we are left alone, to fight with want so gaunt 

and grim, 
And all life's prospects, once so bright, have now 

turned few and dim. 
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Yet oft some rays of hope come down to light the 

deep'ning gloom, 
And while they shine, we see beyond the darkness of 

the tomb, 
And hear our Saviour's voice declare — that He will 

soon remove 
Us far away from poverty, to His rich home above. 

Such thoughts can stay the stream of grief, though 

heavy it may run ; - 
And we can lift our hearts to God, and say — Thy will 

be done ; 
And wait with patience on that will, for whatsoever 

way 
It comes to us, it will at last His goodness great dis- 
play. 
And though the road He leads us may seem rugged, 

dark, and drear, 
And we may meet with trials, yet, we have no cause 

for fear ; 
We have a guide who knows the way, a guide whose 

name is Love. 
And He will safely bring us to the friends who wait 

above. 
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COULD WE TRUST MORE THAN WE STRIVE. 

While on the dreary track of Time with toiling feet 

we tread, 
And threatening clouds of trouble loom in masses o'er 

our head, 
!We fear their near approach, and strive to gain a 

seeming place 
Of safety, from the dreaded storm that's coming on 

apace ; 
But could the eye of faith but pierce the gloom so 

dark and deep, 
Or could the mind its anchor hold of trust but only 

keep: 
Then we could look beyond the gloom and feel that 

One rules all — 
Could we but trust more than we strive, earth's cares 

would lighter fall. 



Yes, could we calmly meet our fate and on God more 

depend, 
Each trouble sent, we soon would find, fulfilled some 

gracious end ; 
The great Creator knows far best how to work out 

each plan, 
He has designed to be wrought out in His frail creature 

man. 
If this were done, life's stormy cares would always 

blessings prove, 
And clouds of trouble, that we fear, would fall in 

drops of love ; 
Clouds often come and threaten rain, yet no rain falls 

at all — 
Then could we trust more than we strive, earth's cares 

would lighter faU. 

-a. 
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Yet man oft blindly strives, and fights and wanders 

his own road : 
- He thinks the way more safe than one appointed by 

his God ; 
So he shrinks back in cold mistrust, when, could he 

only face 
The dreaded path, he'd often find it was the better place. 
Man cannot look for mercies if he flies when they 

come near, 
And oft he shrinks back blindly when he has no 

cause for fear ; 
Great blessings oft are lost by not obeying duty's call — 
Then could we trust more than we strive, earth's cares 

would lighter fall. 

'Tis true we should not wholly trust or slothful lie 

and yearn, 
Expecting Providence to give what we ourselves can 

earn ; 
God gives to man the power to work, and man his 

best should do, 
And God will help him with his work and give His 

blessing too. 
We should both trust and work, but trust should be 

the stronger part, 
Then, though we should have tearful eyes and oft a 

grief-wrung heart, 
We still would know, without God's will, nought 

happens great or small — 
Then could we trust more than we strive, earth's cares 

would lighter fall. 

When man the leading strings of trust flings off with 

careless hands, 
And chooses for himself a path against God's just 

commands, 
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He puts self in the place of God to be his stay and 

guide; 
Then can he wonder though he fall, or ill to him 

betide ? 
For nought unto an erring child is like a father's care, 
And none, like to a father, hears a child's repentant 

prayer ; 
And God, who made all things, has His peculiar care 

o'er all — 
Then could we trust more than we strive, earth's cares 

would lighter fall 



THE BAIRNS. 

The bairns 1 the bairns 1 can soothe the heart, 
Though dowie, sad, and weary, 
Wi' patterin' feet, 
And lauch sae sweet, 
They mak' a* look sae cheery. 
The hoose that disna their presence claim, 
Wants a pleasure that nane can name ; 
For they're far better than gold or fame, 
And hame wi' them is mair like hame. 

The bairns ! the bairns ! nae guile wi' them— 
Nae fraud nor dooble dealin' ; 
Frae them nae smile, 
Nor artf u' wile, 
But what their hearts are feelin'. 
The kindly glance o' their bonnie e'en 
Ne'er feigns love that has never been ; 
Their frien'ship has nae gulf atween, 
Bat close, and nocht can intervene. 
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The bairns ! the bairns can soothe oor minds. 
And help oor lot tae brichten, 
When sad wi* toil 
And hard turmoil, 
They help oor load tae lichten ; 
And when they climb up on tae oor knee 
And prattle aW in kindly glee, 
Care winna bide but awa' maun flee, 
'Neath the bricht glance o* ilk sparklin' e'e. 

The bairns ! the bairns ! if man was aye 
A bairn in guile and cunning 
Wi' nae fause heart 
Tae act a pairt, 
Hypocrisy aye shunnin* ; 
Then earth wad be a happier place, 
Deceit wad flee afore trust's face ; 
And love wad grow mair flowers o* grace, 
If mair like bairns were the human race. 



THE DANCE ANEATH THE RHONE. 

October winds were blawin', 
The rain was quickly fa'in', 
And dashing against the window in a loud and angry 

tone; 
While the sabbin', gaspin' gush, 
Like a mucfcle millwheel flush, 
Was rinnin' in a stream frae oot the bottom o' the 

rhone. 
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In the middle o* the storm, 
I missed wee Jamie's form, 
And spiered, at those aroun', where the steerin' cont 

had gone ; 
But, as nae ane could tell, 
I socht for him mysel', 
And got him dancing merry, 'neath the water frae 

the rhone. 

A ribbon and a sash 

He was tryin' there tae wash, 

And in the dirty puddle he was trampin' them upon, 
And cryin' " B'ankets wash," 
While he gied anither splash 

Amang the stream o' water that was fa'in' frae the 

rhone. 

When Jamie's droukit een, 
My stern approach had seen, 
He kenned fu' weel that in the dance owre far a 

length he'd gone, 
And tried tae rin awa, 
Cryin' " No 'ick Jamie, pa* — . 
Me's washin' mamma's b'ankets in the water in, a 

'one. 

He was droukit tae the skin, 

When I seized and took him in ; 
And ilka dud had tae come aff, the little loon had on. 

But Jamie didna care, 

It was sic a gran' affair, 
Tae get a splashin' dance aneath the water frae the 

rhone. 
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JAMIE'S WEE CAIBT. 

He got it frae his uncle, and ! sic a f earfu' din 
He mak's ; its like tae deave me, as he rins wi't oot 

and in; 
They're aye thegither through the day, at nicht they're 

laith tae pairt, 
For Jamie af ten wants tae sleep wi' his wee cairt 

He yokes tOl't in the mornin', and a horse he seems 

tae be, 
Whiles nicherin' and flinging and lauchin' lood wi' 

glee : 
Aft drawin't wi' a string afore, whiles pushin't ilka 

airt, 
It his some gey queer roads tae gang, this same wee 

cairt 



And ! sic strange things he pits in't, stanes, bricks, 

and bits o' coal, 
Claes pins and bobbins, shears and thread, and mony 

things mair droll ; 
The hoose is ransacked but and ben, and things frae 

ilka pairt 
He tak's awa, to mak' a load for his wee cairt. 



I lauched at him last nicht, until my very sides were 

sair, 
He got the things his aunty has for puttin' up her 

hair ; 
He said they were a load o' hay, and gied his heid a 

scart, 
As much tae say there's something in't as weel as in 

the cairt. 
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The next place that I saw them in, was jist a water 

hole, 
Where he had couped on them what he said " Were 

tairts o' toal." 
The win* had aye blawn aff the things, sae he had 

taen and lairt 
Them in the hole, and held them doon wi' four loads 

frae his cairt. 



Noo, there they are again, and hear, he says — " He'll 

be a moose, 
And tairty, you will be a tat, and chase me loon le 

hoose." 
I watch, and lauch tae see him turn the corner like a 

dairt, 
And followin' fast in the pursuit, is his wee cairt. 

But like a' ither joys on earth, wee Jamie's joy is 

brief ; 
You see the cairt has struck the hoose, and noo he's 

come tae grief ; 
A wheel an' axle baith are smashed, and wi' a mourn- 

fu' heart, 
Wee Jamie sits and sabs oot owre the ruin o' his cairt. 



But I will try tae mend it, for wi' sympathy and aid, 
The trials that afflict us micht be licht and easier 

made; 
And Folly aft wad stop and turn, if some ane took 

her pairt, 
And tried tae mend her character, as I noo mend the 

cairt. 
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TRYIN' TAB GANG A LANE. 

Cautiously and tremblingly she totters bit by bit> 
Cautiously and tremblingly she lifts fit after fit, 
Switherin' lest she should fa', and yet tae rin richt 

fain — 
Sic are wee Min's movements as she tries tae gang 

alane. 



She's only managed a wee bit, and unco prood she's 

noo, 
She tries again, but see, she's f a'n and hurt her bonnie 

broo; 
Her joy is sune turned intae grief, and tears, like draps 

o' rain, 
Are tricklin' owre her bonnie cheeks by tryin' tae gang 

alane. 



She's lifted up again and a' her tears are kissed awa', 
Wee Jamie gi'es tae her his han' and wi' his help, 

though sma', 
She toddles through the hoose wi' him a prood and 

happy wean : 
For she jist thinks it's wonderfu' that she can gang 

alane. 



Hoo mony, in a spiritual sense, grown up tae man's 

estate 
We see attempt tae gang alane and meet wi' wee 

Min's fate ; 
They tumble doon through weakness, or else by some 

rash step ta'en, 
Ere they were fit tae guide themsel's or yet tae gang 

alane. 
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See yonder maid new left her hame, her mither's joy 

and pride ; 
Her inexperience noo has lost that mither's han' as 

guide, 
And, trustin' in her new-fledged strength, she's folly 

gi'en the rein, 
And thrown guid cooncils a' aside and tries tae gang 

alane. 



The end is sure ; a few short months and we the same 

maid meet 
Amang some matr unfortunates in yonder busy street^ 
Plying her degrading art tae get drink — noo her 

bane, 
Thus sunk in vice by thinkin' ance that she could gang 

alane. . 



We only need tae use oor een and look on oor frail 

kin\ 
And ! hoo mony sunk in vice and misery we will fin', 
In almost ilka case their doonward track can be traced 

plain 
Tae them presuming in their strength that they could 

gang alane. 



We a* hae need o' help while here: for nane could 

gang ava* 
Or climb the rugged steep tae Heaven withoot a push 

or draw ; 
For a' who reach that happy place hae always 

some help ta'en — 
It tak's baith help and cautiousness sometimes tae 

gang alane. 
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And while on earth we work for Heaven, on oor feet 

we'll ne'er bide 
If we trust tae oorsel's and no tak' Christ tae be oor 

guide; 
But if we tak' His lovin* han' that He keeps back fra& 

nane, 
"Tis a* we need tae keep us richt and mak' us gang 

alane. 



WHEN OOR WEE ANES ARE TA'EN FRAE US. 



When oor we^ anes are ta'en frae us, a great blank's in 

oor hame, 
The hoose and its surroundin's a' seem somehoo no 

the same ; 
We miss the wee, wee patterin' feet, the merry lauch 

and play, 
Yes, miss a' these when stern death tak's oor bonnie 

bairns as prey. 



When oor wee anes are ta'en frae us, nae wunner that 

we're sad, 
For, ! hoo aften hae they helped tae mak* sad 

spirits glad, 
When lookin' on their rosy cheeks, and bonnie glancin* 

een, 
Then care took flicht and left nae trace tae tell where 

he had been. 
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When oor wee anes are ta'en frae us, life's joys are 

ta'en awa, 
For nocht is sweeter tae the ears than "Dada" or 

" Mamma" 
Lisped oot by some wee prattlin' tongue that scarce 

the words can frame, 
As they rehearse some childish tale and oor attention 

claim. 



When oor wee anes are ta'en frae us, this thocht oor 

hearts can cheer 
We ken that they are ta'en intae a glorious, happy 

sphere, 
Awa' frae earth wi'its sad scenes o' sorrow, sin, and care, 
Of which, had they been langer spared, they wad hae 

got their share. 



When oor wee anes are ta'en frae us, they're ta'en in 

love we're tauld, 
For Jesus needs the bonnie lambs for His celestial 

fauld, 
And heaven wadna be what it is, nor yet its bliss 

complete 
Were its bricht gowden streets no trod by wee, wee 

patterin' feet. 



When oor wee anes are ta'en frae us, since nae sad 

change is there, 
We yet may meet wi' them abune, mair lovin' an' 

mair fair, 
And welcomed be by them again as Dada or Mamma, 
The same as when they named us here ere death took 

them awa'. 
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WHAT'S BEFORE US. 

O ! little do we know what's before us, 

We do not know the parts in life well play : 
In onr journey to the tomb 
We will have sunshine and gloom ; 
And hopes, we think, will bloom, 
Will bnt bnd and then decay. 

O ! little do we know what's before us, 
Then let us of life's baubles ne'er be vain, 
Riches we may have to-day, 
Which to-morrow flee away, 
For nothing here can stay, 
Nothing certain can remain. 

O ! little do we know what's before us, 
If God to us has given, let us give ; 
Let us never pass the door 
Of the well-deserving poor, 
But help them from our store, 
If in poverty they live. 

! little do we know what's before us, 

When plenty like fair sunshine gilds our day, 
Adverse winds may on us fall, 
And dame fortune turn the ball ; 
Disease may on us call, 
And our bright health take away. 

O ! little do we know what's before us, 

On earthly things we ever should lean light : 
They are apt to fall away, 
Or sink down into decay : 
Our brightest sunny day 
Is succeeded by the night. 
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But there's one thing we know is before us — 
We know that death each one of us must meet ; 
But if we live well here 
His approach we need not fear : 
He will send us to that sphere 
Where sweet rest is complete. 



MAN IN THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

This life is like a motley race across a dreary plain, 
Where each one's chasing happiness, determined to 

obtain 
That mystic myth of many forms with so much 

pleasure fraught, 
Which always seems so near, but yet no human hand 

has caught. 

For, like the shadow in the sun, we see yon child in play 
Pursuing quick to catch it fast, but still it flies away, 
Till, wearied with the sickening race, he sits down sad 

and weeps, 
While it appears to mock his grief and now it's station 

keeps. 

Or, like the rainbow's lovely form we see in yonder sky, 
Appearing with one end on earth and that end very 

nigh, 
We start to seize the glorious form, but, when we 

reach the place, 
We find for all our travel we have further still to chase. 
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Yet all pursue some phantom form they take for 

happiness, 
And strain each nerve to gain the prize they think 

will bring them bliss ; 
But, when they gain the loved reward, and press it to 

their breast, 
'Tis but to find it laid with thorns which prick and 

give no rest. 



O, some are chasing after wealth — that yellow god of 

woe, 
Which causes more souls to be lost than any other foe ; 
'Tis Satan's most deluding prize upon the stand of 

life, 
Which, when the winner gains, he finds not worthy 

of the strife. 



For oft the yellow glittering prize, he finds at yonder 

goal 
Is shining with hot scorching flames, which burn into 

his soul, 
Destroying every virtuous grace, sweet peace, and joy 

within 
His breast, and leaving nothing there but burning 

dross of sin. 



O, some begin the race of life by chasing after fame, 
Which, when they gain, they find the prize was only 

bliss in name : 
For fame is like a sea of salt, and man upon its 

shore 
But finds, by drinking of its tide, his thirst exceeds 

the more. 



Ill 

Yet, man in wilfulness, pursues these phantoms all 

around, 
Ne'er lifting up his eyes to where bliss only can be 

found : 
For happiness is only gained in Heaven's eternal clime, 
It never can be reached within the changing scene of 

time. 



SHALL I BE MISSED. 

Shall I be missed when from this earth 

My spirit wings its way, 
When this fair living moulded frame 

Is nought but lifeless clay 1 
When all that hope and love and joy, 

That circled in life's sphere 
Are with me gone, will they be missed 

When I'm no longer here 1 

I ask my fellowmen around, 

Shall I be missed when gone 1 
Will none be left to do the work . 

That I have left undone ? 
I atk them and they careless say, 

But few will miss you then ; 
For man's departure from this earth 

Is little missed by men. 

A few tears by a few friends shed 

Is all the grief at most 
Men show for man, and even these 

Are soon mixed up and lost 
In other cares, so that the dead 

In dust forgotten lie ; 
And time and life move on the same, 

As if man did not die. 
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One drop is ne'er missed from the stream 

Unto the human eye, 
Nor one snowflake amid the shower, 

As they go whirling by. 
One star is ne'er missed from the heaven, 

Among the many there, 
So one man 'mong the many here, 

The fate of these must share. 

Will Nature miss me when I'm gone, 

And for my presence mourn % 
Or will her lovely robe of green 

To one of sackcloth turn ? 
Ah, no ! her dress shall be the same, 

No change on her appears, 
But those the seasons give to her 

Through the revolving years. 

The Spring will come and dress her form 

In virgin robes of green ; 
The Summer next will deck her fair 

With gems of radiant sheen. 
The Autumn next will make her dress 

Turn brown and then decay ; 
While Winter with his frosty hand 

Will pluck the robe away. 

The birds shall sing, the streams shall run, 

The sea shall ebb and flow ; 
The sun shall rise and set, the moon 

Her wondrous course shall go. 
Yes, men and Nature in their work 

Will both the same go on 
Without me, I shall ne'er be missed 

When I am dead and gone. 
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TRY TAE BE CONTENT. 

When in Life's stormy sea the waves of trouble us assail, 
We aye should mak' sweet trust the buoy to hold on 

through the gale ; 
There's aye a calm when ance a storm has a' its fury 

spent, ' 

So let us mind this in Life's storms and try tae be 

content. 

When Fortune frowns and Hope's bricht star is lost 

in sorrow's clud, 
And love's fair blossom by deceit is blasted in the bud, 
We then should trust in Him abune wha kens why 

these are sent, 
And bow aneath Life's burdens a' and try tae T)e 

content. 

• 

For though we fret and frown and grieve and murmur 

at oor state, 
Will daein' sae e'er mend or help tae stay oor adverse 

fate? 
We jist should jowk 'neath fortune's blows until her 

spleen is spent, 
And then she'll maybe turn her wheel and smile if 

we're content. 

Though Providence may whiles seem dark tae man's 

sun-blinded eyes, 
And a' his seeming well-built plans be cast doon as 

they rise, 
Yet let him wait wi' patient trust and sune he'll see 

forenent 
His shattered fabric, God's ain wark, which should 

mak' him content. 



i 
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For God is pleased tae see contentment, in the briest 

o' man, 
It shews he's happy 'neath* His rule and trusting His 

wise plan ; 
And when oor weary sinf u' time in this warl' has been 

spent, 
We've hopes o' gaining God's ain hame, where we'll 

be aye content. 



THE DBBIN' WISH. 

Composed after hearing a young Husband, who was hurt unto 
death by an Accident, express the wish to his young Wife 
before he died, 

O ! could I tak' ye wi me, Nelly, 

Could you gang where I'm gaun ; 
The darksome road wad lichter be, 

Could we gang han' in han' 
We've happy been thegither here, 

Nane happier than us twa ; 
And, ! I think you'll miss me sair 

When ance I am awa\ 

O ! could I tak' ye wi' me, Nelly, 

But, ah ! the wish is vain ; 
For that dark road o' death I'm gaun 

Ilk ane maun gang alane. 
You may convoy me to the gate, 

But through you canna gang, 
Until God gie's you the comman', 

And that may na be lang. 



I 
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Your een are wat wi' tears, Nelly, 

Your heart is sair for me ; 
And could you keep me back frae death, 

You willingly wad dee. 
Though love is strong, owre tyrant death 

It has nae power ava ; 
Sae we maun pairt, though laith you be 

Tae let me gang awa\ 

I'm gaun awa* tae lea* you, Nelly, 

, Jist when the simmer fair 
Has opened up her beauteous stores, 

And fragrance fills the air. 
The trees and flowers I lo'e sae weel 

Are ance mair in full bloom ; 
But, ah ! I'll sune no see them here, 

For I'll be in the tomb. 

But, oh ! I houp I'm gaun, Nelly, 

Where there's nae tearfu' een — 
Where trees and flowers for ever bloom, 

And death is never seen. 
I houp tae meet you sune, Nelly, 

In that bricht Ian' sae fair ; 
This pairtin' will be a' made up 

By oor re-union there. 



THE DEEIN' SHEPHERD. 

O, Jenny ! I am deem' fast, 
My lease o' life is dune ; 

The summons tae me comes at last, 
And I maun leave you sune. 
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I fin' the win' o' death's dark wings, 

Sae cauld upon my broo ; 
While vampire-like he sucks life's springs- 

They'll sune be dried up noo. 

It is a lang time since we twined 

Oor links o' love thegither, 
Tae mak' a life-long cord tae bind 

Oor hearts tae ane anither ; 
And though oft in Dame Fortune's spleen 

It has been tugged and strained, 
It has proved true nor rotten been, 

But faithfu' aye remained. 

Twa score o' years ha'e gane and niair 

Since we, as man and wife, 
Linked han's, each ither's lot tae share, 

And climb the hill o' life ; 
And though whiles baith forfoughten sair, 

Wi' speeling up the brae, 
Yet still oor love grew mair and mair, 

As day succeeded day. 

They say that love was sent by God 

Doon tae oor fallen race, 
Tae cheer us on life's dreary road, 

Wi* its perfume and grace ; 
Tae us it has a blessing been, 

Yea, ane baith guid and true ; 
For it aye turned mair fresh and green 

The aulder that it grew. 

Then, Jenny, dinna look sae wae, 

And dinna greet sae sair ; 
But kiss me as you used tae dae 

When we were young and fair ; 
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And haud me up that I may look — 
A lang last look — ance mair 

On Nature, God's ain picture book, 
I've read sae aft wi J care. 

On yonder hill my flocks I see, 

Amongst the waving bent, 
Where aft in happiness and glee 

The blithesome days I spent; 
And listened tae the lav'rock's sang, 

As he soared near the skies ; 
Noo' frae them a' I'm forced tae gang : 

Death breaks a' earthly ties. 

Puir collie's whining voice I hear, 

He's mourning, too, for me ; 
His grief is deep an' maist sincere, 

Though nae tear dims his e'e. 
He seems tae ken death's stealthy tread 

As he come's slippin' near, 
For see he hangs his faithfu' head, 

And crouches doon in fear. 

Then farewell, Jenny, dinna mourn, 

Though (leath should pairt us twa ; 
And wish not it had been your turn 

Tae be ta'en first awa. 
The best o' frien's maun pairt in twain, 

For nane can death withstan' ; 
But pray that we may meet again 

In yonder happy Ian'. 

He spak' nae mair, but closed his e'en — 

His soul had fled away ; 
For death, the silent foe unseen, 

Had claimed his earthly clay. 
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He's left his muirlan 7 cot tae mak' 

His hame in that bricht Ian', 
Where death nae mair has power tae tak 7 

Him frae his Saviour's han\ 



I KISSED THEM ALL FOR YOU MOTHER. 

Composed on the words of the telegram received from Robert 
Kennedy, announcing to his parents the death of his 
brother and two sisters through the destruction by fire of 
the Opera House in Nice, wherein they all perished. 



I kissed them all for you, mother, before that they 

were hid 
From my grieved sight beneath the dark and sombre 

coffin lid. 
I kissed them all — that brother fair and gentle sisters 

dear — 
Now all unconscious of the kiss — the last they will 

get here. 



I kissed them all for you, mother — I tried to do my 

best 
To act your part for those dear ones e're they were 

laid to rest — 
Though well I knew 'twas not a kiss like what you 

would have given, 
Yet still, I hope their spirits smiled approval down 

from Heaven. 
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I kissed them all for you, mother, and ! my heart 



was wrung 



With grief when I looked on their forms so sweet, so 

fair, and young, 
Cut off so sudden by stern Death and seized by him 

as prey 
When we all thought the tyrant grim from them was 

far away. 



I kissed them all for you, mother, for ! full well I 

know 
They would have liked had you been there the last 

ki c s to bestow 
Upon those lips you've often kissed with all a mother's 

pride, 
Ne'er thinking that in such a way your loved ones 

would have died. 



I kissed them all for you, mother— the last kiss they 

got here — 
But, O ! I trust that they have gone into that heavenly 

sphere 
Where they may get another — get the kiss of union 

sweet — 
Which you will press upon their lips when in God's 

home you meet. 
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MUSINGS IN OAM'NETHAN KIRKYARD. 

The withered leaves were falling fast from off the 

sickening trees, 
While quickly they were borne along upon the passing 

breeze, 
For Autumn's ripening hand had made their lovely 

forms decay, 
And like all transient things of earth they quickly 

flew away. 



As on the changing scene I mused, while wandering 

o'er the sward, 
My listless feet soon brought me to Cam'nethan Old 

Kirkyard, 
Where, underneath those mounds of earth, Death's 

victims soundly sleep 
Unconscious of each change, for there the dead no 

records keep. 



Yes, here the weary all find rest, the sad in heart 

relief, 
While joy no more is found nor yet its downcast 

rival grief; 
Here love and hate are things unknown, their power 

has passed away, 
For passions were exiled when life fled from each 

form of clay. 



Here rests in peace the aged sire, whose hair was 

white as snow, 
Who long withstood life's stormy blasts until Death 

laid him low ; 
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When, like a sheaf of ripened grain, the reaper came 

at last 
And took him to his garner when his winnowing was 

past. 

The blooming youth here sleeps in peace, the gentle 

maiden fair — 
Their youth and beauty had no charms for Death 

their forms to spare — 
And here the lisping, prattling child and babe that 

scarce drew breath, 
All sleep their last long silent sleep within their beds 

of death. 

And here the martyred Inglis rests within his narrow 

bed, 
Who in the cause of Christ and right his life's blood 

freely shed ; 
But, though he lost his precious life, it has not been 

in vain, 
For now we reap the fruits of seed which cost such 

blood and pain. 

Here, too, I gaze upon the tomb where lately one was 

laid, 
A noble lady, whose kind deeds her truly noble made; 
And though not faultless, yet o'er all her faults her 

virtues shone — 
We know and feel her worth more now, since from us 

she is gone. 

The rich will miss her, for by them she was esteemed 

and loved. 
The poor will miss her, for to them a friend she 

always proved. 
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The rick will miss her from their beds, where oft she 

took her stand 
Imparting solace with kind words and comforts with 

kind hand. 

But, though her loss is felt, we hope that loss to her 

is gain, 
And that her soul has left this scene of sorrow, sin,. 

and pain, 
And gone where she no more can be by care or trouble 

crossed, 
If so, then Heaven has found a friend though earth 

has one more lost. 



i 



THE REPROVING VOICE. 

Composed after hearing a mother tell that infancy she heari 
a beloved daughter who was dead speak to Tier. 

The stars were dimly peeping, 

From the skies a bright watch keeping 

O'er the forms of Nature sleeping 

On a lovely Summer night. 
Daylight was quickly fading, 
Still a soft light was pervading, 
Which was only partly shading 

Things 'twixt darkness and the light. 

The birds had ceased their singing 
And the woods no more were ringing 
With their music cadence bringing 
Unto every listening ear ; 
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But the wind was mournful sighing, 
While a bat was swiftly flying, 
And an owl was loudly crying 
On a tree-top growing near. 

By a stream that sweet meandered 
I in sorrow lonely wandered, 
And while there I sadly pondered 

On the loss I had sustained 
By stern tyrant Death removing 
My sweet daughter, kind and loving, 
And my God I seemed reproving 

That he had my heart thus pained. 

For some months I had been mourning, 
All kind present blessings scorning, 
To my idol grief oft turning, 

Never thinking 'twas a sin 
God's great gifts thus to be using 
And His kindness oft abusing, 
And myself I was excusing 

"With a mother's love within. 

When, as if to check my grieving 
And to make me more believing, 
And assist me in perceiving 

That what God has done was right ; 
While I pensive there was straying, 
My whole mind on grief still preying, 
A soft voice seemed to me saying — 

Listen while I speak to-night. 

My dear mother, why this weeping ? 
Why dull grief for joy be reaping? 
I'm safe in my Saviour's keeping, 

Therefore, you should cease to mourn ; 
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I live in a land of gladness, 
Far away from sin and sadness, 
And to long for me seems madness, 
For I would not now return. 

Thus the sweet voice spoke reproving 

In a tone both kind and loving, 

And my inward frame seemed moving 

With a thrill unfelt before. 
Then I raised my eyes to Heaven 
And prayed I might be forgiven, 
For, too long 'gainst God I'd striven, 

And I now would strive no more. 



JOHN MORTON'S UNBELIEF, AND HOO IT WAS 

CURED. 

John Morton was a collier chiel, 
And ilka neebor liked him weel, 
For he was honest, frank, and free, 
Aye ready for a joke or spree ; 
Those that he wrocht wi' in the pit, 
At meal time near him liked tae sit ; 
For he was guid tae ane and a', 
Let them be either big or sraa'. 

Tis true, he sometimes took a drap, 
And swore an' oath at some mishap : 
At poachin' tae, he took his share, 
And thocht the bus'ness just and fair. 
The beasts and birds God made for a* ; 
Were meant for him in spite o' law ; 
This was the doctrine that he teached, 
And mony practised as he preached. 
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Aft tae, upon the Sabbath day, 
At cairds wi' ithers he wad play ; 
A kirk he seldom was within, 
And didna think it was a sin. 

These were his fauts, and bad anes tae, 
For ilka ane wha them display ; 
But ae guid quality he had, 
Amang his ither fauts sae bad — 
And that was kindness tae his mither ; 
And though he hadna ha'en anither, 
This ane was a redeemin' point, 
When ithers were a' oot o' joint. 

His mither was a widow lone, 

And Johnny was her only son ; 

He leeved wi' her a single life, 

And wasna fashed wi' ony wife. 

Sae wi' a mither's e'e she look'd 

On a' his fauts, and whiles rebuk'd 

Him for the same ; but John wad say — 

I'll mend, and better turn some day. 

So thus they jogged through life thegither- 

She lo'ed him weel, he lo'ed his mither. 

Noo Johnny leeved in Avertoon, 
And there cam' till't a preachin' loon, 
Wha said there was nae hell nor Deil, 
And his views fittin' Johnnie weel, 
Tae hear him preach he gaed ae nicht, 
And thocht that what he said was richt ; 
Those that were ca'd the wicked here, 
Frae death had naething noo tae fear ; 
Annihilation, and nae mair, 
Was a* that they got for their share 
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O' punishment, for misdeeds here, 
Therefore they naething had tae fear ; 
Like beasts, they'd nocht adae but dee, 
And then frae ills they were a' free. 
'Tis true, he said, there was a heaven, 
That tae the favoured wad be given ; 
But Johnny thocht like this worl's state, 
'Twas only for the rich and great ; 
The like o' him could ne'er get there, 
It was nae place for them that's puir ; 
Therefore it fitted Johnny weel 
Tae hear there was nae hell nor deil, 
A doctrine teached richt strange indeed, 
And O, hoo mony 'twill mislead ; 
For it suits those wha dae ill here, 
Tae think that they hae nocht tae fear ; 
But hoo it comes the wicked lie, 
When all the just shall rise that die, 
Was what a number couldna see, 
Sae they cried oot it was a lee, 
And sune the meetin' was divided — 
Some said 'twas stuff, while ithers sided 
Wi' the preacher, firm and fast, 
Sae that it cam' tae blows at last, 
And ended in a rough, free fight, 
Yet still he made ae proselyte, 
And that was John, he still believed, 
And thocht he couldna be deceived. 



John in his new belief went hame, 

And when he tae his fireside came, 

His mither, wha was knittin' there, % 

Looked at him wi' a kindly stare, 

And said — " John, man, where hae you been! 

I've looked richt lang wi' langin' een 
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For your return, and thinkin' sair, 
That you had taen the road ance mair, 
Tae poach or drink, which in the en\ 
Tak' folk tae hell, you richt weel ken." 

" Whisht, mither, I've guid news tae tell/' 
John said, " we've nocht tae fear frae hell ; 
This nicht I heard a clever chiel 
Say there was neither hell nor deil, 
That a' the deils were in oor briests, 
And hell a myth raised by the priests." 

" O Johnny, man, that doctrine's wrang, 
And nae mair after sic chiels gang ; 
Tak' God's word for your rule and guide, 
Let them wha will sic hobbies ride : 
God's Word's the rule for man's belief, 
Ocht else jist brings him intae grief. 
Your faither dee't when you were young, 
But lang his words in my ears rung : 
He said tae me, * dear, lovin' wife, 
Tak' God's Word for your guide through life, 
And we wull ance mair meet again, 
Where there is neither grief nor pain.' 
And John, his guid advice believe, 
And ne'er mind chiels wha wad deceive, 
And bring tae ruin sic as you, 
Wha wad like if their words were true." 

Mair micht hae past atween the twa, 
But chick the door gaed tae the wa', 
For John, in haste, or in neglec', 
Hadna put it upon the sneck, 
And straucht in at the open door 
A something cam', and owre the floor 
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It swiftly moved, wi' noiseless feet, 
Their wonderin' een the strange form meet 
The taen then looked untae the ither, 
And then in fear we hear John's mither 
Scream — " The deil ! O, John ! he's here, 
Tae tak' you tae yon place, I fear, 
That you were scomV at the noo, 
And tae your cost you'll find its true 
That there is sic a place as hell," 
Then senseless on the floor she fell. 



Some moments John glow'red on the thing, 
Then quick as thocht he gied a spring 
Clean past it, then oot at the door 
He ran, and there raised sic a roar 
For help, that neebors quick appeared, 
Wonderin' what made him sae feared ; 
While some cried " Johnny ! what's gane wrang, 
That you sae scared and daft-like gang ?" 



Sae sune as John some words could frame, 

He pointed back untae his hame, 

And said " an awfu' thing was there, 

The deil himsel' he was quite shure ; 

Gang in, gnid folks, baith ane and a', 

See if my mither's taen awa." 

Jist as the folk a' frichted stood, 

A stranger cam' amang the crood 

Wha heard the tale as he cam' near, 

And sune withoot a sign o' fear, 

He gaed in at the open door, 

And catched the thing upon the floor, 

And brocht it oot untae the crood, 

As they a' feared and awe-struck stood ; 
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But sune a merry lauch gaed roon, 
When they saw 'twas a big baboon 
That had broke out a showman's van 
And intae Johnny's hoose had ran ; 
The showman was in close pursuit, 
After the wandering ugly brute, 
And when he saw the gathered crood, 
The case at ance he understood, 
And quickly tae the hoose gaed in, 
Richt glad the wanderer there tae fin'. 



Sae sune as John the stranger saw, 
And wi' him tak' the thing awa', 
And heard the lauchin' o' the crood, 
He tae, the case sune understood, 
And wondered he had been sae blin* 
And feared, frae sic a thing tae rin. 
Abashed he gaed in at the door, 
His mither was up aff the floor, 
Kevived, but cryin' loodly oot — 
" My John's awa', withoot a doot ! " 
But sune as Johnny's face she saw, 
She cried, " hech ! is the deil awa % 
Or hae ye come back frae his den 
A ghaist amang the sons o' men 1 " 



" The deil ! " quo John ; " it was nae deil, 

And I hae been a stupit chiel 

Frae sic a thing tae rin awa', 

'Twas but a monkey after a\ 

They'll lauch at me through a' the toon, 

For rinnin' frae a big baboon." 

John then explained a' tae his mither, 

And they lauched hearty baith thegither ; 
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But Johnny said, " sae lang's I leeve, 
In hell and deils I'll aye believe, 
For something spak' within my breist 
When first I saw the gruesome beast, 
That there were baith, and I was wrang 
Against God's holy word tae gang, 
My unbelief is cured the nicht, 
Though we've baith payed for't wi' a fricht ; J 
Thus o'er the scene they crackit lang, 
And then tae bed they baith did gang. 
And through the nicht they baith slept weel, 
Disturbed by neither man nor deil. 



I D O O T IT. 

Since man was first left tae his will upon earth, 

What doctrines and dogmas he's raised 
Tae get himsel' brocht intae note by his views, 

And get himsel' coorted and praised. 
Ilk belief has its circle o' staunch devotees, 

Wha praise it and mak' their God oot it ; 
They carena hoo mony may lauch or may sneer, 

Nor yet dae they care wha may doot it. 

Some say there's nae God, and when asked wha made 
man, 

This worl', and the things in't we view, 
They say man and things jist sprang up intae life; 

But they don't ken frae what seed they grew — 
A dogma which mak's effect wantin' a cause, 

And reason and nature don't suit it, 
And naething strange though its adherents are few ; 

I think there are nane but will doot it. 



i 
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Some say that man first frae the monkey tribe sprang, 

And that they are sisters and brithers ; 
That learning in some marks the step in advance 

Which mak's the sma' difference in ithers. 
^Tis true man the caudal appendage has lost — 

Some monkey tribes tae are withoot it — 
Sae this is brocht forrit their doctrine to suit, 

And some folk believe and some doot it. 

The Bible some tak' and its precepts and truths 

They pare and they turn and they thraw, 
And mak' them appear as delusions, and say 

That God ne'er spak' some truths ava'. 
They say this means that, and our Saviour's last will 

They dae what they can tae refute it ; 
I dinna think they can believe as they preach — . 

I think at the best they maun doot it. 

Some lauch at the name and the idea o' hell, 

They say it's a myth tae believe in ; 
That God is too loving and good e'er tae burn 

His creatures, or keep them there grieving. 
They ken best themsel's wha this strange doctrine 
teach, 

Hoo God's Word is God's Word withoot it ; 
And it wad suit them and also suit mair 

If true — but I fear and much doot it. 

If man wad jist tak' common sense by the han', 

And trustingly gang o'er life's road ; 
And ne'er pit the green spec's o' novelty on, 

Endeavouring tae mak themsel's odd, 
Then they wad see truth clear withoot a green hue, 

And wad ha'e nae cause tae dispute it ; 
God's Word is mair wise than those who e'er tried 
. Tae tak' frae or add tae or doot it. 
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I DINNA LIKE THE TOON, OR AN AULD WIFE'S 

COMPLAINT. 

I dinna like the toon, though I'm forced in it tae* 

bide, 
I wad be far raair happy in yon cot on yon hillside, 
Where Nature blooms sae bonnie far awa' frae strife 

and noise — 
Fd aye stay in the country if I could get my ain 

choice. 



I dinna like the toon, though it has its mansions fair,. 
I wad be far mair happy where the sweet and caller 

air 
Meets ilka ane wi' freshness ilka dewy nicht and morn, 
Aft bearing on its bosom the sweet scent o' birch and 

thorn. 



I dinna like the toon, for nae bonnie flowers I see 

Except those in some favoured bield, and they appear 
tae me 

Puir dowie, weakly, sickly things, unlike those that 
are seen 

Beared in the lap o' Nature, where man's feet have- 
seldom been. 



I dinna like the toon, for nae bird's sang greets my 

ear 
Except some wee caged prisoners, and when their 

notes I hear 
They seem as if they sang in sad and mournfu^ strain 



wi' me- 



V 



I'm langing for the country, and ance mair tae be free. 
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I dinna like the toon, for I see nae stately trees, 
Nor dae I hear the pleasant hum o' busy workin' bees; 
My ears are often jarred wf the hum o* toil and strife 
As men contend and jostle in the busy mart o* life. 



I dinna like the toon, for I see nae ripplm' burn 
Murm'ring sweetly on its coorse wi' mony a windin' 

turn, 
Remindm* me o' days langsyne, when aft I used tae 

play 
And wade in yon wee streamlet on yon hillside far 

away. 



I dinna like the toon, though I'm forced in it tae bide, 

It's no a hame like what I had on yonder sweet hill- 
side, 

Wi' Nature a' aroun' me and frae which I sweet joys 
drew, 

But the pleasures o' the toon seem tae me baith dull 
and few. 



IN THE CITY 

I gaze on yonder city 

With its grades of human life, 
Hurrying, bustling to and fro 

Amidst its noise and strife ; 
And as I gaze with wondering eyes 

On that vast human throng, 
I wonder how each one there lives 

And how they life prolong. 
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An answer comes, kind Providence 

Is ruling over all, 
And he protects life's flickering flame 

Within both great and small ; 
If he withdrew His gracious hand 

And did not succour give, 
Then life would vanish from the scene 

And would no longer live. 

Yet, with His help, what struggles life 
Has to keep life within 

Each human breast while fighting there- 
with death, disease, and sin ; 

And follow me while I reveal 
And bring before your view 

A few scenes in that busy place, 
Which vivid are and true. 



I bring to view a rich man's home, 

Where all things fair appear, 
And as we gaze we think that life 

Will have no struggles here ; 
But in the breast of that rich man, 

Whom we see sitting there, 
Life has a foe to fight against 

In shape of dull grim care. 

His riches bring no pleasure here, 

For, 'midst earth's flitting things, 
He is afraid that they may take 

Unto themselves swift wings 
And fly away, so that his heart 

And mind he full employs 
In guarding them and holding them. 

And tastes no other joys. 



i 
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We next behold a humble room, 

Where poverty seems rife, 
And here we see a struggle keen 

With life to keep in life — 
A widow with three little ones 

Sits in that humble room, 
And there with busy hands she knits 

Amidst the deepening gloom. 

Is happiness e'er found within 

This humble dwelling place, 
Or is a smile e'er seen upon 

That widow's pale sad face. 
0, yes ! she sometimes sings for joy 

For One above the skies, 
A husband proves for one He took 

And with food them supplies. 

We enter next a den of vice — 

What do we there behold ? 
Some human forms who have for drink 

Their human nature sold ; 
Here virtue has been parted with, 

Shame in strong drink is drowned, 
And vice sits throned in regal state 

By willing subjects crowned. 

Kind angels weep above this den 

To see man sink so low, 
And make himself worse than the brutes 

That nought but instinct know ; 
Here mercy often pleads in vain 

With pitying tear-dimmed eye, 
But 0, alas ! she's heeded not, 

And thus they live and die. 
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We enter last a home where dwells 

An honest man of toil, 
Who has to earn his bread amidst 

The bustle and turmoil. 
Is he depressed because he has 

To labour for his bread ? 
Ah, no ! for conscious of his worth, 

He proudly lifts his head. 

And so he may, for Jesus looks 

On him with loving eyes — 
Jesus who came to seek and save 

From His throne in the skies, 
And veiled His heavenly glory while 

Earth his abode He made, 
And thought it not beneath Him here 

To labour for His bread. 



I look again upon yon crowd 

That's hurrying through the street, 
Where Mammon, poverty, and vice 

There with their victims meet, 
And think nought but God's tender love 

Could with lost sinners bear, 
And let them occupy this earth, 

And keep them in His care. 
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THE AULD MAN'S LAMENT. 

! weel dae I mind o' the days o' my youth, 
When I drank at joy's springs tae sloken my drouth * 
And sported and played on the green grassy knowes, 
Or chased dear loved ones through the haughs and 
the howes. 



Hoo aft hae we speeled up the thick wooded braes, 
In search o' the hazels, the haws, and the slaes ; 
Ne'er thinking o' grief as oor glad voices rang, 
And echo re-echoed the broon wuds amang. 



But, noo, alas ! a' these sweet days are gane, 
And I'm left here on this bleak shore alane ; 
And those dear loved ones, wha wi' me began life, 
Are restin' in peace noo, and free frae its strife. 



And I am left here a' alane noo tae mourn 
The loss o* these frien's that will never return ; 
My faither and mither, wife, bairnies, and a', 
By death's cruel nan' are frae me ta'en awa* 



I think on these days that for ever are flown — 
Those sweet happy days that for ever are gone, — 
When licht was my heart and my spirits sae gay, 
That when grief cam' tae me it didna lang stay. 

My young days sune passed, up tae manhood I grew, 
When love's burnin' pain in its force I soon knew ; 
But kind-hearted Cupid sune ended the strife, 
And bless'd my lone lot wi' a sweet, gentle wife. 
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Hoo happy was I blest wi' sweet Annie's charms, 
When twa bonnie bairnies cam' hame tae oor arms ; 
When viewing my treasures, I thocht there were none 
Sae happy as we 'neath the coorse o' the sun. 



But trouble sune cam', that was brocht tae this earth 
By sin, which adheres untae man frae his birth ; 
And death, the dark shadow of sin, cam' and wrocht 
A change on my glad heart, and bitter grief brocht. 



He first claimed my faith er as his lawfu' prey, 
He cam* and next took my dear mither away; 
And ane o* my bairnies, dear Willie by name, 
Deserted oor hame and a sodger became. 



On the red field o' battle my Willie was slain; 
My Annie wi' grief ne'er her heid raised again, 
But mourned for him sadly by nicht and by day, 
Until death relieved her and took her away. 



I mourned for them a', yet, amidst my sad grief, 
I still had ae bairn left, which was some relief ; 
I look'd on her face, like her mither's sae fair, 
And bless'd God for bein sae kind still tae spare 



This sweet bud o' promise wi* me yet tae bloom, 
And cheer the rough road through this life tae the 

tomb ; 
But God in His wisdom took her too away, 
And sune like the rest she was laid 'neath the clay. 



l 
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A smooth-tongued deceiver cam' in a sad hour, 
She lov'd him, and put her fair form in his power ; 
When, ! he forsook her tae bear the fierce shock 
O* the shame ; but, alas ! her kind heart it soon broke. 



And noo I am left, like the stout forest tree, 
Which fierce storms have broken, yet it we still see, 
Retaining firm root, and, though shattered and torn,. 
Yet it stfll lives on, although life seems forlorn. 



But sune noo the storm will beat fierce on my held, 
And lay me in peace wi' the rest o' my deid ; 
O ! welcome the hour tae this wae-stricken heart 
That will heal the wounds made by death's cruel dart 



ANITHER BAIRN. 
Composed for a Friend. 

I grieved baith lang and sadly after death gied ua 

a ca\ 
And took wi' his cauld graspin* han', my bonnie bairn 

awa' ; 
But noo sweet joy is springin' up, and grief is on the 

wane, 
I've got anither bairn frae God in place o' him He's 

ta'en. 
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Anither ! yes, anither ! and a laddie tae sae braw ; 
And ! sae like his brither that stern death has ta'en 

awa', 
That while I look on his sweet face, as he lies on my 

knee, 
The features o' his brither dear, in his ance mair I see. 



I thank God for His goodness, for it has been truly- 
great, 

For He has kindly borne wi' me through my despond- 
ing state ; 

When I seemed tae upbraid Him wi' my foolish grief 
and woe, 

And thocht death had been cruel when he laid my 
darling low. 



'Tis true, I ca'd him mine, and mine, indeed, he 

seemed tae be ; 
But God sune let me ken that he was only lent tae 

me, 
For some wise purpose o* His ain, and when He did 

reca' 
Him back untae Himself He only took His ain awa. 



And since I've got anither loan, I houp and humbly 

pray, 
That I will hold him loosely, as if lent but for 

a day, 
Sae that if he's ta'en frae me sune, I'll bless God's 

holy name, 
Or if He spares him tae grow up, Til praise God jist 

the same. 
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HE'S BETTER THERE THAN HERE. 

An Old Marts Address to his Wife after the Death of their 
only Son, who died deeply regrettttd. 

Tis true, gu id wife, oor John's awa, 

And left us here alane ; 
And wi' him a* oor earthly joy, 

Seems ruthless frae us taen. 
Yet, this sweet thocht should soothe oor minds, 

And help oor hearts tae cheer — 
If he's gaen where we think he has, 

He's better there than here. 

'Tis true, we miss his bonnie face, 

Tae us, surpassing fair ; 
His gentle voice and merry laugh, 

We'll hear on earth nae mair ; 
But ! we trust, he's gane frae this 

In tae a better sphere ; 
If sae, then we should be resigned — 

He's better there than here. 

The things he made sweet music/wi' 

Are lying silent noo, 
And as I look on their mute forms, 

They mak' my heart mair fou ; 
He's left them a', and their sweet notes 

Nae mair sound in oor ear ; 
He's gane where he'll play sweeter strains, 

And better far than here. 

Tis hard guidwife, for me, and O ! 
'Tis hard for you tae say — 
" The wull o' God be dune, since He 
Has ta'en oor bairn away." 
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He was oor last, the only ane 
Left oor auld hearts tae cheer ; 

He's gane the road the rest hae gane- 
They're better there than here. 

Oor human love is strong within 

Oor briests, and we wad fain 
Keca' him back, if in oor power, 

Intae oor hame again ; 
But wad he come, although he could, 

Back tae this desert drear 1 
Ah ! no, we ken he wadna come — 

He's better there than here. 

* 

Then we wull try to be resigned, 

And follow where he's gane, 
There we can never mair be fashed 

Wi' death, nor grief nor pain. 
The autumn o' oor days is past, 

Oor locks are growing sere, 
A wee while, and we'Jl also say — 

We're better there than here. 



V 



WEE JAMIE'S DEID. 

Composed/or the little One's Father, and tlte words seem as if 
spolien by him on the Day of tJie Funeral. 

Close the blinds in the room, 

Shut oot the licht ; 
Pit things a' in deep gloom, 

Like unto nicht. 
Fit tokens these of woe, 
For oor joy is laid low ; 
Cut doon by death's fell blow — 
Wee Jamie's deid. 
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October win's noo blaw, 

Lood, rude, and drear ; 
Withered leaves rustling fa', 

Thick, fast and sere ; 
And, 'midst the sad decay, 
Oor bairn was ta'en away, 
Leaving us sad and wae — 
Wee Jamie's deid. 

Like a rose some rude han' 

Kips in the bud, 
Like tae a rainbow gran' 

Lost wi' a cl'ud ; 
Sae oor bairn gaed awa', 
Though it sair grieves us a', 
He'll na mair say " ta-ta " — 
Wee Jamie's deid. 

He was oor joy and pride, 

Like him were nane ; 
Why he's ta'en frae oor side, 

God kens alane ; 
Though we hae lost but ane, 
And hae mair left ahin', 
Yet a great want we fin' — 
Wee Jamie's deid. 

Yet we houp sune tae meet 

Oor bairn again, 
Where nae tears e'elids weet> 

Nae death nor pain ; 
Up in yon heaven fair 
We houp tae meet ance mair, 
We'll get him leevin* there, 
Though he's noo deid. 
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YOUTH. 

Sweet memories once more waken up of that time 

long ago, 
When life seemed fraught with pleasure, and dull 

care a distant foe ; 
When youth was gay and buoyant, and hope's. sun 

shone bright o'erhead : 
When past to me had no regret, and future had no 

dread. 

The season has come back once more, the time of 

stern decay ; 
And now the strings on memory's lute are touched, 

and seem to play 
A tune of bygone days, when 'mong the fallen leaves 

I ran, 
And built some airy towers upon the words — " When 

I'm a man." 

And when to manhood I have reached, those high 

towers where are they 1 
Do they still stand 1 or have they passed with other 

dreams away 1 
Alas ! the airy fabric now in desolation lies ; 
The ideal has been lost amidst the stern realities. 

'Tis true, I still have joys ; but, ah ! none like what 

I had then, 
For youthful joys are hid amidst the cares of grown-up 

men. 
The stream of bliss that ran so sweet when life was 

young and fair 
Is only seen through memory now, in glimpses short 

and rare. 



k 
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And though I have sweet Nature left to cheer me on 

life's way, 
With all her many changes of both beauty and decay, 
Yet Nature has peculiar charms which only youth 

can know, 
And now she's seen with different views from that 

time long ago. 

! youth, sweet youth ; what joys are thine to make 

you happy now ; 
For life grows old, and care grows strong, which 

clouds the sunny brow. 
So that I think in heaven above, where all is peace 

and rest, 
That those who reach it in their youth will be more 

fully blest. 



CAN BLIGHTED LOYE REVIVE? 

Tis hard to feel the grasp of pain, 

Until we find relief ; 
'Tis hard to feel the passing weight 

Of some o'erwhelming grief. 
Pain may be cured — and as for grief, 

Time can a healer prove- 
But O ! what has the power to cure 

The heart from blighted love 1 

The flower, beneath the foot or storm, 
May be crushed to the ground, 

As if no more to rise or shed 
Its beauties all around ; 
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But soon through Nature's fostering care, 
Life's springs may once more move 

And make it bloom again. But O ! 
What can raise blighted love 1 

Waters may from their channel go, 

And yet return once more, 
And run within the self-same course 

Where they have flowed before. 
Yes, rush along by field and wood, 

O'er craggy steep or plain, 
They may return ; but blighted love, 

Can it revive again 1 

It may return, and like the stream, 

In its old channel flow ; 
Or like the flower that has been crushed, 

It may spring up and grow. 
Forgiveness is the God-like power, 

Which can make it revive ; 
While new-born hope and buried past, 

Are powers which make it thrive. 




BE A MAN. 

Fellow pilgrim on Life's journey, 

When harassed with toil and woe, 
Ne'er fret, nor be despairing, 

But a bold front always show. 
Though the road be dark and dreary, 

And the end you cannot scan, 
Keep onward, looking upward,— 

Be a man 1 be a man ! 



L 5> 
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A man in thought and action ; 

A man resolved to gain 
The prize, the crown, the glory, 

That every one obtain 
Who keep true to their calling, 

And do the best they can ; 
Ne'er sit down, sad bewailing, — 

Be a man ! be a man ! 

Foul slander may attack you, 

And attempt to raise your ire ; 
Ne'er mind her while she's raging. 

And inglorious she'll retire. 
Her foul aspersions sho may rank, 

Before you in the van ; 
But pass them by unheeding — 

Be a man ! be a man ! 

Dull care will spread his meshes 

'Neath your feet, and try to stay 
You on your march to heaven, 

But keep steady on your way. 
The star of hope keeps shining — 

For your chart you have God's plan- 
Then linger not repining — 

Be a man ! be a man ! 

Grim poverty may cling to you, 

Retarding as you go, 
Your feet, with its hard burdens, 

And make you march but slow ; 
But though you should it carry, 

With visage gaunt and wan, 
Let it not here detain you — 

Be a man ! be a man ! 
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And soon your weary marching here 

Will end in glorious rest — 
God metes to you your burden, 

And he knoweth what is best. 
He knows what you are needing 

To fulfil His gracious plan ; 
Then trust Him with your welfare — 

Be a man 1 be a man ! 

Those trusting and those striving, 

At last shall gain the crown ; 
Those lying still inactive, 

Will ever be kept down. 
The course you now are running, 

Each saved one once there ran ; 
Then run like them, ne'er halting, — 

Be a man ! be a man 1 

Great trials and great crosses 

You may have to endure ; 
And while you're upward pressing 

You may pass through things impure* 
But hie to yonder stream of blood, 

Plunge 'neath the flood that ran 
From Jesus' wounds, and then you will 

Be clean, and be a man. 
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THE HEART. 

There is a place within man's breast, 

And it is named the heart ; 
And there great powers are known to act 

A strange mysterious part. 
It is a kingdom, and though small, 

Yet to obtain the throne 
Each power a constant warfare makes 

To call the place its own. 

There that strange inward power called lif ; 

Its wondrous working shows, 
And with unwearying constancy 

The red flood ebbs and flows, 
Until the chilly hand of death 

Congeals the liquid tide ; 
Then life is lost, for death will not 

His power share or divide. 

There love and hate and joy and grief 

Keep an alternate sway, 
And oft the ruling power of each 

Has but a short-timed stay ; 
To-day it loves, to-morrow hates — 

To change it is so prone, 
That no power for a length of time 

Can occupy the throne. 

Change seems the password that admits 

Each seeming friend or foe, 
Let it be whispered, then its gates 

It will wide open throw. 
Yes, strange anomalies there are seen 

In turn to rule and reign, 
And oft it longs for what it knows 

"Will only bring it pain. 
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Yet, in this little fickle thing, 
^ Man's future welfare grows ; 
Which springs to an eternal life, 

Or to perdition goes. 
Yes, it's the secret hidden spring 

Which God's mysterious skill 
Made to propel His work called man, 

And rule him at its will. 



i 



AN AGED CHRISTIAN'S WELCOME TO DEATH. 
Composed on hearing one recount tlte burdens old age brings. 

My youth is gone, manhood's declined, old age has 

come apace, 
The furrows made by time are now seen thickly on 

The disapSntVnts, cares, and griefs, that man here 

undergoes, 
Will soon be over now with me, for life draws to a 

close. 



My eyes, that once were clear and bright, have now 

grown dim in sight, 
My hair, that once was golden-hued, is now turned 

snowy white ; 
My arms and limbs, that once were strong, now 

scarcely strength can own, 
They shake and tremble 'neath my weight, so feeble 

have they grown. 
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The world to me has lost its charms, for them I'm not 

inclined, 
The favours that I once thought great them I no 

longer mind ; 
The wheel that spins my thread of life will soon be 

forced to stay, 
Seized by the ruthless hand of death and life's thread 

torn away. 



The fourscore years that I have lived, appear, 

when they are gone, 
But like a dream of yesterday, so quickly have they 

flown ; 
And so mixed have they been with care, with trouble, 

and with grief, 
That I can gladly hail the end, though they have been 

so brief. 



'Tis true I have had drops of joy amid the stream 

of ill, 
But they can never satisfy, nor yet my bosom fill, 
With those immortal longings for which every saved 

soul sighs, 
For mortal things can never please the thing that 

never dies. 



So long's the soul is chained to earth, it never can 

arise 
And soar into its native sphere in yon eternal skies ; 
It can but sadly droop its wings while in its prison 

here, 
And sing a few notes of that song learned from 

another sphere. 
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I've friends on earth and friends in heaven, and were 

it left to me 
To choose between them, yet I feel to heaven I still 

would flee ; 
Although my human love is strong within this heart 

of clay, 
My heavenly love is stronger far, and longs to soar 

away. 



! welcome then the thought to me that I die but to 

live, 
That death can only take this life the more true life 

to give, 
And raise me from this sin-dark world into a land of 

light, 
Where feeble limbs grow strong again, and feeble sight 

grows bright. 



\ 



HOPE CAN LIGHT US THROUGH. 



O ! what would this world be without the shining 

star of hope? 
It would be but a dreary waste, where we would have 

to grope 
Our way along life's rugged path, with nought to cheer 

our view, 
Or help us onward, for 'tis hope that lights ub safely 

through. 
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For when dark clouds of trouble came and storms of 

grief and care, 
We would be apt, amid the gloom, to sink into 

despair ; 
Yes, we would oft succumb to fate, and strive no more 

to do 
Our part in life, but leave the stage did hope not 

light us through. 

But thanks to God, who placed the star amid the 

glpomy skies, 
And gave along with it sweet faith, on whose wings 

we can rise 
Out from the miry pit of sin, our faint hearts to 

renew 
"With heaven-born courage when we see that hope can 

light us through. 

And when the race of life is o'er, and death claimed 
as his own 

Each weary body, and each soul has from its prisonflown, 

Hope shines into the gates of death, while faith pro- 
claims the two, 

Though parted, yet they'll meet again and all their 
ties renew. 



Sweet star of hope, thy worth on earth we cannot fully 

know, 
Eor precious blessings by thy power down to us unseen 

flow ; 
Thy rays can light the darkest path that we have to 

pursue, 
Ere we can reach our heavenly home, when no more 

thou canst do. 
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For there the glorious sun of love shines round the 

eternal throne, 
And every heart is filled with joy, and hope from them 

is gone ; 
But if they e'er look back to earth and there the past 

review, 
They will thank Jesus for hope's star that helped to 

light them through. 



I HAVE NO FATHER NOW. 



It was in Spring, the daisies sweet 

Were new and blooming fair, 
And Nature's gems on every hand 

With perfume filled the air ; 
The primrose with his golden crown, 

The violet dressed in blue, 
And many more of kindred fair 

In glens and wild woods grew. 



To view sweet Nature's lovely charms 

I wandered forth one day, 
And down a sweet, sequestered glade, 

I silent took my way. 
There oft entranced, I stood to hear 

The wild birds sweetly sing, 
And all things seemed rejoicing 'neath 

The gentle reign of Spring. 
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Yet, 'midst that seeming happiness, 

I also found dull grief, 
Which plainly let me see that joy 

To man is often brief. 
For in the fairest spots on earth 

The serpent's trail is found, 
And in that trail sin's tendrils spring, 

And cling to all around. 

For as I stood and listened there, 

Unto the gushing notes 
That came in such sweet harmony 

From little warblers' throats : 
A wail of human grief I heard, 

And as the saddening sound 
Fell on my ears, it seemed discord 

Unto the joys around. 

# 

I wondered where the sound came from, 

And looked on every side ; 
When 'midst some bushes that grew near 

A little boy I spied. 
Upon a fallen tree he sat, 

With hands upon his face, 
And there gave vent unto his grief 

In that retired, sweet place. 

I kindly asked what made him sad, 

As near the boy I drew, 
When he looked up into my face, 

With tear-stained eyes so blue, 
Pushed back some golden curls that hung- 

O'er his fair, sunny brow, 
And said, " Kind sir, I weep because 

I have no father now. 
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They say he's dead and 'neath the ground, 

In yon churchyard he lies, 
And though I oft go there and speak 

To him, he ne'er replies. 
The neighbours say he cannot speak, 

Because he's dead and gone 
To Heaven, and O, kind sir, I grieve 

Because I'm left alone. 

If I could find the road to Heaven 

I would him follow there, 
But they say it's a place above, 

High, high up through the air ; 
There must be some road to it, though 

The way I cannot see ; 
And 0, sir, if you know it, would 

You shew the road to me." 

I sat down by his side, and told 

Him all of Heaven I knew, 
And as I spoke his tears grew less, 

His deep sobs fainter grew ; 
And he seemed to draw in my words 

Like a refreshing draught 
Of pleasure to his thirsting mind, 

As it my meaning caught. 

I told him of that Father, dear, 

The God of life and love, 
Who takes man from life's desert drear, 

Into His home above, 
To live forever with Him there 

In that bright, happy sphere, 
Where all is peace and joy, and love, 

And none there shed a tear. 
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But when I said that only death 

Could take each blessed one there, 
He then seemed lost in doubt again, 

And asked me sadly, where 
He would be found, but I replied 

That some time soon or late 
He would come for him, so he should 

Not fret, but patient wait. 

He then sprang up and grasped my hand, 

And said, " No more I'll fret, 
I know now where my father is, 

And I shall see him yet. 
Yes, see him in God's holy home, 

Where all is bright and fair, 
And for the father I have lost, 

I will find two up there." 

We parted then, and ne'er again 

Have I the boy yet met, 
But his strange parting words I mind, 

I cannot them forget. 
"I'll find two fathers there," he said, 

And sweet the thought to know 
That we will have more friends above 

Than we have here below. 
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I WEARY FOR LIFE'S SIMMER. 

A Friend's Wish. 

I weary for life's simmer, for 

Tis winter wi' me noo, 
And storms o' grief hae left their marks 

Upon my ance fair broo. 
My raven locks were changed and bleach'd 

Sae that their dark hues fled 
Lang ere the frost and snaw o' age 

Hae come upon my head. 

My spring o' life was fair and blest 

Wi' hope's bricht sunny rays, 
And 'neath the cheering blinks I looked 

For happy simmer days ; 
But, 0, the cluds o' care and grief 

Hae life's sky sae o'erspread, 
That wi' the storms and deep'ning gloom 

It's winter been instead. 

I started in the race o' life 

The prize named bliss to win, 
Wi' seeming prospects o' success 

My course I did begin. 
I tried baith speed and artfu' wiles 

The mystic myth to gain, 
But sune I found to catch it fast 

My efforts were in vain. 

The path o' pleasure next I tried, 

And for a time I thocht 
That I was on the track and sune 

I wad be tae it brocht ; 
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But 0, alas ! 'twas but tae fin' 

The pleasant path had led 
Me on to folly's thorny plain, 

Where grief is found instead. 

I next tried love, and wf its aid 

A youthfu' form I gained, 
And as I pressed it tae my heart, 

I thocht bliss was obtained ; 
But death took what I thocht was mine, 

And I was left alane 
Tae bear the load o' blighted hopes, 

And noo sweet joy has gane. 

I weary for life's simmer, yes, 

I lang for it and sigh, 
And wish the cluds o' grief and care 

Wad clear aff frae the sky, 
So that the sun o' joy micht shine 

Into my joyless heart, 
And mak' baith hope and love tae spring, 

Then winter wad depart. 
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THE OLD TOMBSTONE; 

OB, A LADY'S MEDITATIONS AT THE GRAVE OF HER FBTKND6. 

Composed on seeing Tier at the place, and hearing a 

few words she said. 

O, what emotions nil my heart as I stand here alone, 
And gaze upon thy time-worn form, thou old grey 

stone, 
When gazing, how my checkered life revolves before 

my sight, 
As mem'ry opens up her store of scenes both sad and 

bright. 

In fancy I am carried back to days and scenes now fled, 
Which in their happy buoyant course too quickly o'er 

me sped : 
Once more I seem a child again beside my mother's knee, 
Receiving her caresses sweet, from care and sorrow free. 

But time flew on with winged speed and brought to 

me my share 
Of this world's dreary sickening clouds of trouble, 

grief, and care, 
Eclipsing hope's fair radiant sun, and making dark as 

night 
The morning of my sunny youth, that once appeared 

so bright. 

Death came with his cold grasping hand and took my 

mother dear 
Away from this dull dreary world into another sphere; 
My father too was forced to go, and I was left to weep 
Above the green sod covered grave where now their 

ashes sleep. 
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im memory of their sacred dust I raised thee up, 

old stone, 
And got the names traced out on thee of those dear 

ones now gone, 
Each character there traced appears like some dear 

friend to me, 
Evoking some sweet happy thought or saddening 

memory. 



For here beside thy silent form my heart was wooed 

and won, 
And here I promised to be true while life its course 

should run 
Unto that manly loving one who held me to his 

breast, 
And gave me love's first holy kiss above this place 

of rest. 



O, years have passed away since then and here again 

alone 
I stand beside the silent place, for he too now is gone ; 
He sleeps in peace, his gentle heart has got life's 

troubles o'er, 
While I am longing left alone on time's receding shore. 



I love to see the roses sweet that grow around this 

tomb, 
And feel a saddening pleasure as I watch them spring 

and bloom ; 
They seem to whisper in my ear — " The friends you 

mourn for here 
Are radiant with immortal bloom in Heaven's eternal 

sphere. 
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Of all the happy spots on earth this spot I most revere, 
For here departed spirits seem round mine to hover 

near; 
In fancy here I see those scenes though long since 

past and gone, 
For love, and hope, and earthly joy still linger round 

this stone. 



i 



TO A THRUSH, 
Killed by flying against the Electric Telegraph Wire, 

Sweet songster, thus deprived of life, 

By that unlucky wire ; 
No more shall thy sweet voice be heard 

To join the vocal choir. 

When spring's returning bloom shall make 

Thy kindred sing their lays ; 
Thy voice will then be still and mute 

In thy Creator's praise. 

In vain to thee, though trees may bloom, 

Or flowerets deck the plain ; 
For thou wilt never more be seen 

Amongst their leaves again. 

Ah, no ! thy form shall ne'er be seen, 

Nor heard thy gentle lay ; 
For death hath made thy hving frame 

A piece of lifeless clay. 
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Thy cruel fate remindeth me, 

Thy fellow-creature, man, 
That life is but a brittle thread — 

A short, uncertain span, 

Which in a moment can be snapped, 

Or rudely torn away, 
And his fair, smiling, lovely form, 

By death made lifeless clay. 

Like thee he rises in the morn, 
In health from off his bed ; 

But ere the evening sun is set, 
He is laid with the dead. 

Unlike thee, he has something else 

To do than merely die ; 
For thou wert only made for time, 

Man for eternity. 

For man, a something has which lives, 
Although the body's dead : 

A thing that life shall still retain 
Long after time has fled. 

That priceless gem, that thing of life, 

The great immortal soul, 
That shall retain life's functions while 

Eternity shall roll. 

When on thy lifeless dust I gaze 

In death, so cold and still, 
Some great emotions till my heart 

And through my bosom thrill. 



To think that soon my feeble frame, 

In death shall also lie, 
And that my soul shall be launched forth 

On that eternity. 



A DEGRADED WOMAN'S SOLILOQUY. 

Composed on seeing one on a dark winter night walking the 
street, and hearing a few words she said. 

Sad are my thoughts as I wander the street, 
While chilly and cold the pitiless sleet 
Beats on my form, like the loathing and scorn, 
"Which fair virtue showers on such wretches, forlorn 
Like me, who have wandered and gone far astray, 
From virtue's fair path into sin's wretched way, 
"Which leads to perdition ; and even, while here, 
The sinner for sin often sheds many a tear. 



Sad are my thoughts, as I think on the past, 
Sad seems the future to me overcast, 
"With dark clouds of evil, which blacker appear, 
And make me, while thinking, to shudder and fear 
The progress of time, lest it should bring me more 
Of sin's loathsome showers, which, although I abhor, 
Yet Fate seems to guide them to my debased form; 
And so exposed now is my heart to each storm, 
That let them descend, though in drops e'er so small, 
They reach it, and leave their black marks where 
they fall ; 
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For virtue's fair robe was by me cast aside, 
And now its fair covering is to me denied — 
Even shame, from my orgies kept itself aloof, 
For then to its power my feelings were proof. 

And yet I was once pure and happy and fair ; 
Yes, once had a father's and fond mother's care, 
Who cherished their treasure with kindness and love, 
Ne'er thinking I would such a grief to them prove ; 
A living grief, therefore, distressingly sad, 
For, ! had I died, 'twould have not been so bad, 
For they would have known where my cherished 

dust lay, 
And could have wept over it day after day, 
But ! to live on in suspense and despair, 
Not knowing my sad fate, nor yet knowing where 
My sin-stricken spirit had tempted me to go, 
Or whether in sin I would sink the more low : 
Was grief in extreme— yes, grief ill to bide, 
And nothing strange that they both heart-broken died. 

And yet this sad scene was enacted by me — 

I sinned, and the sin forced me from them to flee. 

It was but the old tale too often now told, 
Confiding in false love my honour 1 sold, 
And he, who the keeping of it had in hand, 
Forsook me and left me the deep shame to stand. 
To hide both myself and my sin from their sight, 
I left these dear friends, while they slept, one dark 

night ; 
Yes, left my dear home and my kindred to stray, 
And told not the cause why I went thus away ; 
And by that unnatural sin I became 
What feeling humanity shudders to name. 
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Sad are my thoughts ; yes, vexing I trow, 
To think what I was once and what I am now, 
A poor despised wretch, debased, and forlorn, 
Whom every, one looks on with loathing and scorn. 
My own sex despise and abhor me with shame, 
And those for whose sensual desires I became 
The hireling of sin, whom when they had used, 
I was cast aside with contempt and abused ; 
Yes, earth groans beneath me, and heaven is sad, 
While hell o'er my ruin is joyful and glad. 



O could I resign now my sin or my life — 

Yes, death would be welcome, he would end the 

strife. 
Between me and mankind, who no pity shew, 
But shower on me constantly blow after blow, 
Of haughty contempt, which I scarcely could bear, 
Did usage not help me, which, born of despair, 
Assists such poor wretches their sad hearts to steel, 
And make them the shame, with indifference to feel. 
Yet death to my sighings but lends a deaf ear, 
He keeps aloof from me and does not come near, 
While sin gains more power o'er me day after day, 
And keeps me more ; neath her tyrannical sway. 
Wretch that I am ! I'm a curse on the earth ! 
And life sighs and mourns that I ever got birth ! 
And pity from man, if I ask 'twill be vain ; 
For have I not asked it, again and again ? 
Dare I ask it from God — at least, I can try — 
Perhaps He will bend down his ear to my cry, 
And give me that mercy so long here denied : 
The merit I'll plead is my Saviour who died. 
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THE WIDOW'S PRAYER. 

The shining sun had sunk to rest, 

And closed the Autumn day, 
While birds and beasts had sought repose, 

In silence Nature lay, 
The waving fields, the rustling leaves 

Sent forth no murmuring sound, 
All Nature lay so calm and still 

In silence most profound. 

Yes, peace and plenty ruled and reigned 

In Nature's wide domain, 
And all but man appeared to be 

Exempt from grief and pain. 
Yes, man, the gifted head of all, 

By God's unseen decree, 
Oft suffers grief and pinching want, 

When from them Nature's free. 

Is it because God has more care 

Of Nature than of man, 
That poverty is sent on him 

With visage gaunt and wan. 
Ah, no, 'tis but to make man trust, 

And on God more rely, 
That He such trials sends, and that 

He loves to hear man's cry. 

Yes, such appeared to be His plan 

On this same Autumn night, 
For see, in yonder humble home, 

Beside a flickering light, 
A widow sits, with visage pale, 

And eyes with weeping red ; 
While by her side three children dear, 

Lie wrapped up in the bed. 
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The eldest one is still awake, 

For hark ! that gentle noise, 
He*s lisping forth our Saviour's prayer 

With his sweet, gentle voice ; 
And when 'tis done he softly lifts 

His little curly head, 
And whispers, " Mother, for the morn 

Will Father send us bread." 

I'm hungry, and you say he hears 

Each little humble prayer, 
And that He makes His praying ones 

His sweet, peculiar care. 
I've asked Him, and you say He'll not 

My humble prayer scorn, 
If so, then surely He will have 

Some bread for us the morn. 

Yes, yes, dear John, the widow said, 

The God in yonder skies 
Will surely for you meat provide, 

To give you when you rise. 
Although the silent tear that dropped, 

Unseen by all but Him, 
Proclaimed, although it might be so, 

Her hopes were faint and dim. 

A little while they talked, but soon 

He was embraced by sleep, 
When gently she arose, and went 

To yon graveyard, to weep 
Above the grave which held the one 

Whom death had rudely torn 
From her kind heart, and there she prayed 

To God for bread the morn. 
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A little while she prayed, and then 

She too, retired to rest, 
And slept a sweet, refreshing sleep, 

By God's kind blessing blest. 
When in the morn she was awoke 

By John's voice near her bed, 
Who cried, dear mother, look ! for God 

Has sent us all this bread. 

She raised her eyes and looked, for lo 1 

Upon the table stood 
A basket filled up to the edge 

With sweet and wholesome food. 
But how it came she could not tell, 

Unless God through the night 
Had heard their prayers, and with the food 

Had sent an angel bright. 

The mystery is soon made clear, 

For when she went to pray, 
Another widow near a grave 

In silent sorrow lay, 
Who heard her pray her earnest prayer 

Above the silent dead, 
That God would be so kind as send 

Her hungry children bread. 

She straightway went to her rich home 

And took the ample store, 
And like an angel in her love, 

She gained the widow's door. 
It was unbarred, she entered in, 

And placed the basket there ; 
So thus God in his Providence, 

Had listened to her prayer. 



THOUGHTS ON THE BED OP AFFLICTION. 

The summer is past and the autumn is come ; 

The reapers are gathering the various fruits home, 

And Nature's fair beauty is fading away, 

But sending fortli richness along with decay. 

The fields that arc clad with the rich, yellow corn, 

Invitingly plead of their load to be shorn ; 

The flowers that once grew in such beauty around, 

And colours so varied, alas, now are found 

In dark robes of sackcloth, or covered with seeds. 

Providing for future and more coming needs, 

For Nature grows richer with casting away. 

The seeds, rudely scattered, at some future day 

Will raise up new beauties, and cover the earth, 

For Nature, by burial but springs into birth. 



I think on those things, and they mind me of spring, 
When Nature, in gladness, I heard sweetly sing, 
And oclio re-echoed through every green grove, 
As beauty by beauty was stirred into love. 
The flowers sprang so sweet- in their gorgeous array, 
While birds sang at dawn and the close of each day; 
But now they are unite, and the flowerets so gay, 
Arc soon now in dark withered robes of decay. 



I muse mi llinpn things as 1 lie hore alone, 
To MiImJ* fhf»l the liiiiiuiier is now past and gone, 
And I h-H u In- j. ii laid on this dull, dreary bed, 
Whll»i Ill-mi v «v«q born and now again fled; 
Yew, htiji. I dill |j ( t, like a sweet, withered flower, 
For heuhli io dethroned and disease is in power; 
Ol why liac i|i<jp«mc» with its despotic sway 
Kept htuiU.li mow po long as an exile away? 



I 
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The question I ask, and stem wisdom replies— 
Within is a being of life that ne'er dies ; 
An essence immortal, a jewel encased 
With mortal surroundings, which will be replaced, 
With settings immortal, when death has it changed, 
And Christ for His crown has the jewel arranged ; 
This is the great end for which troubles are sent, 
That I may of sins and transgressions repent, 
And turn my whole thoughts to that garden on high,. 
Where flowers ever bloom and will never more die ; 
Where summer remains and no more flies away, 
And autumn ne'er comes, nor the time of decay, 
Where health keeps in bloom, for disease there is fled* 
No longer to blight or its bitter blasts shed ; 
Yes ! all things remain in that bright, happy land, 
Unchanged and unchanging, eternal they stand. 



When these things I balance, then why should I 

mourn, 
Though health to this body should never return ? 
If trusting in Jesus, then all things are well, 
I've joys kept in store which the tongue fails to tell. 
When this tree of life has brought forth living fruit, 
And Christ, the great pleader, has favoured my suit,* 
And gained for me pardon \ and I am dismissed 
By God from the bar with these great blessings blessed* 
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THOUGHTS ON BEING RAISED FROM THE BED OF 

AFFLICTION. 

Once more from the bed of affliction I'm raised, 
Yes, health is returned, and again I'm restored, 

And for the kind blessing the Lord's name be praised. 
His kindness remembered, His goodness adored. 

I lay on the verge of the known and unknown, 
While time seemed to lose and eternity win ; 

But time kept his hold and I backward was thrown, 
Once more to the world to do battle with sin. 

I hung o'er the mouth of the grave while it yawned, 
And greedily gaped to receive me as prey, 

While death hovered o'er me, and vampire-like fawned, 
As he hung poised above me to suck life away. 

Or like to the lily o'ercharged with the rain, 

On the bed of affliction my frame was laid low; 

While the wind of disease blew again and again, 
As if from the earth it would force me to go. 

But thanks to God's mercy, both death and the tomb 
A little while longer must wait for their prey; 

The bright sun of health has once more pierced the 
gloom, 
And raised up my form that so lowly once lay. 

"The storm it has lowered, it has not destroyed, 
It was meant to cleanse me and banish my pride ; 

And now let my glad heart and tongue be employed 
To praise God, who raised me, when 1 might have 
died. 
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THE MAIDEN'S PROPHECY. 

November's come with angry blasts, 

And Nature's bleak and bare ; 
I gaze where once fair beauty reigned, 

And mark the contrast there. 
Where beauty was I now behold 

Black desolation spread, 
For Summer, with her beauteous robes,. 

Dark Winter's come instead. 

The change to some may bring regret ;. 

But, ! it brings to me 
A hallowed mark on memory's page, 

Which ne'er effaced can be ; 
'Tis deep imprinted there in love, 

And while it holds its sway 
Within my heart, it ne'er can fade 

Or be erased away. 

As on the winding path of time 

I backwards turn my gaze, 
A scene stands out in bold relief 

From its perplexing maze ; 
I look, emotions fill my heart, 

And tears bedim my view, 
For there the scene on memory's page 

Stands vivid still and true. 

The time is Spring when Nature sweet 

In maiden bloom is seen, 
When her fair, smiling, lovely form 

Is clad in robes of green ; 
With beauty for her mantle fair, 

And happiness her train, 
Where joy and love each other meet, 

And live like sisters twain. 
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All Nature's in a joyful mood — 

The birds in every grove 
Are chanting forth their sweetest notes 

Of happiness and love ; 
The lambs are frisking in the fields, 

The streams are singing sweet — 
Yes, all things in their varied forms 

Each other kindly greet. 

The primrose blooms on bank and brae, 

The blue-bell in each nook ; 
The willow spreads his downy buds 

Beside each murmuring brook ; 
The buttercup, the modest pink, 

1 heir lovely beauties yield, 
The cowslip and the daisy fair 

Like gems bedeck each field. 

There, on the banks of yonder stream 

That's murmuring on its way, 
I see two little human forms 

Engaged in childish play ; 
The one, a boy with auburn locks 

And eyes of azure blue, 
His playmate is a little maid 

With these of different hue. 

Her hair is like the raven's wing, 

Her eyes are black as sloes > 
Her lips are of the coral hue, 

And cheeks which vie the rose ; 
And see her cheeks yet redder grow, 

Her eyes they sparkle keen, 
For now he kisses her white brow, 

And calls her little queen. 
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And then to crown his sovereign fair 

He rises from her side, 
Inspired with love without a fear, 

He wades a streamlet wide 
To gain a .meadow where he sees 

Flowers growing bright and fair, 
To make a garland of their forms 

To place around her hair. 

He culled the yellow buttercups 

"Which grew in beauty there, 
And intermixed them with sweet pinks, 

And other beauties rare ; 
And when the garland he had wove, 

He once more waded o'er 
And placed it gently on her head, 

Then kissed her brow once more. 

She thanked him kindly for the gift, 

Then heaved a deep drawn sigh : 
And whispered " You but crown a queen 

Who, like the flowers, must die. 
Their forms which seem so lovely now 

Must quickly fade away, 
And I like them will also die, 

And sink into decay. 

A something whispers in my ear — 

"When Autumn's leaves fall down 
You will receive through tyrant death 

An everlasting crown. 
You've crowned me here as Queen of Spring, 

With flowers which must decay. 
Then I'll receive a glorious crown 

Which shall endure for aye." 
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And now, again, the scene is changed. 

The Summer bloom is fled, 
And Autumn, like a worn-out form, 

Lies dying on his bed. 
There seated by the streamlet's side 

I see the self-same pair, 
Who in the Spring in happy love, 

I once saw seated there. 

But 0, alas, the maiden fair, 

Is changed unto my view, 
The roses from her cheeks have fled, 

Her lips have lost their hue ; 
For like the face of Nature sweet, 

Her Summer bloom is past, 
The words she uttered in the Spring 

Will come too true at last. 

She's dying, and she's come once more 

To take a last fond look 
Of that long-loved, dear hallowed spot 

Beside the crystal brook. 
Yes, sweeter to her loving heart 

Than words or looks could tell, 
And now she's come to bid the place 

A long and last farewell. 

But hark, the maiden speaks once more 

To her companion dear, 
And whispers, " Now the time has come 

I told you once of here ; 
And soon to death my youthful life 

Must for a prey be given ; 
But Annie still will be your Queen, 

And meet you yet in Heaven." 
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She spoke no more, but laid her head 

Upon his youthful breast ; 
Like to a weary, worn-out child, 

As if she there would rest. 
When quick he bore her to her home, 

And there that night she died ; 
And thus the Spring-time prophecy 

Was truly verified. 

November winds blew loud and fierce 

When her fair gentle form 
Was laid to sleep in mother earth 

Unmindful of his storm. 
And thus it is his stormy voice 

Brings back those thoughts to me ; 
Though years have passed away since then 

Yet still these scenes I see. 



LINES 

ON AN EXCURSION WITH SOME FRIENDS, 

AUGUST 2d, 1877. 

A holiday, a holiday ! the name's a pleasant sound, 
And to the toiling multitude what joy it brings 

around ; 
When toil-stained robes are laid aside and busy forms 

are free 
To spend one day in pleasure and in happy mirth and 

glee; 
When loving faces beam with joy and care is forced 

tony, 
And Nature seems to man more sweet with happy 

buoyancy. 

M 



T 

'I' 
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Tim flowurH appear to bloom more fair, the trees m 

izrtwn appear, 
Tiro vury voiren of the birds sound sweeter to theea 
I'lm MtroatiiH f while gliding on in softer ripples, see 

to play. 
For iimmi'm keen senses quickened are with a swee 

holiday. 



'Tin Mvcet t«i In* set loose one day from labour and 

turmoil, 
But sweeter when a rich man feels for those who 

'iieuth him toil, 
And gives to thorn a day, and also does all things pro- 
vide 
Whereby they can enjoyment find and labour cast 

aside. 
Such was the goodness shown by one among the rich 

and great 
To those who work and toil for him upon his vast 

estate, 
Which spoke in high-toned terms that he his servants 

truly loved, 
And by that day of pleasure he his love unto them 

proved. 
Kind deeds nre often done, but this is one among the 

rest, 
And happiness thus sown will bring a harvest in that 

breast ; 
Who sow the seeds thus broadcast to give pleasure to 

their kind 
Will get the smile of God above and also pleasure 

find ; 
And, being also one among that happy band that day, 
My pen I'll try, but faint 'twill be, the pleasure to 

portray. 



> 
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The happy morn has come, and now we are upon the 

road, 
The iron horse glides swift along with his fair smiling 

load, 
And sets us down in yon quaint town, where out upon 

the sea 
A ship and crew are waiting, who receive us joyfully; 
And soon upon the deck we stand where all is neat and 

trim, 
The steam is raised, and now across the mighty deep 

we skim. 
Away ! away our happy band, across the billows ride, 
Borne by that moving gallant thing that boldly 

breasts the tide. 



Away ! away past scenes of awe and grandeur to the 

eye, 
And through the narrow Kyles of Bute the ship 

glides gracefully, 
Where on each rock-bound coast we see the breakers 

rudely cast, 
And yet the rocks for ages have withstood each stormy 

blast, 
The fury of the sea they mock, the tempests of the sky, 
Are all withstood by them in proud and silent dignity : 
The sea seems like a noisy child attempting to 

overthrow 
A giant who stands proudly, and recoils not from his 

foe. 



Away ! away past forests green, and heath-clad 

mountains high ; 
Away past fields and meadows that are pleasant to 

the eye; 
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Away past towns and villages, the busy haunts of 

man; 
But from the distance nothing of the bustle we can 

scan ; — 
The houses seem like cosy nests, among the trees so 

green, 
Nought of the busy hum or toil by us is heard or 

seen. 



Away the sea birds follow us, and swiftly round us 

fly, 

Watching for the crumbs of bread, with eager search- 
ing eye, 

Which are thrown to them from the deck, while they, 
to seize the prize, 

Dart downward with a greedy rush, and away again 
they rise, 

Hovering, whirling round our heads, as if their 
instinct knew 

That we were pleasure-seekers, and they gave us 
pleasure too. 



The neat trim ship, now anchor casts, near Tighna- 

bruaich's shore, 
We land upon its pebbly beach, its beauties to 

explore ; 
And there among the varied forms of Nature that we 

see, 
Each one employs their hands and mind, and spends 

the time with glee, 
Until from off the ship, the homeward summons 

loudly comes, 
Which tells we once more must embark and be borne 

to our homes. 
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And now again we plough the sea, upon our home- 
ward way, 

The vessel swiftly glides along, amidst the foam and 
spray, 

As if proud of the burden which that happy day it 
bore. 

And now we are all landed safe, upon the busy 
shore ; 

The iron horse again we take to bear us on our way, 

And we arrive, safe at our homes, pleased with our 
holiday. 



THE TWO ANNIES ; or, GOOD FOR EVIL. 

PABT I. 

Merrily rings yon village bell, 
What does its loud-toned music tell % 
While sounding clear on this summer morn, 
And away on the passing wind 'tis borne 
To fields and woods, where flowers and trees 
Rustle and nod to the passing breeze ; 
Where running streams commingle sweet, 
And feathered songsters gladly greet 
The pleasant morn, and help to swell 
The chorus, joining with the bell. 

Within yon church the tale is told, 
Let us draw near, and there behold 
The joyous crowd that's gathered there 
Of manly forms and ladies fair. 
One sight of that assemblage gay, 
Tells plainly 'tis a wedding day ; 



?i- 






Yea. JdfrrT—z &t tie .iltar there. 

Tw :• : rt te—o: zls in I :-=■ : r=-e»rt tetdes 

Anl ail e,i:h ::her is zz.rj z: 
Hir:-cji:~: :he ireirr ~ir\ m h •:£ life, 
Ei.:*: me i L-*:izI -Lear. :r ^rife. 

The li-ll-r? mines ^r-zTz AtLzir Lr«* 

And Annie '•Vir-L "■: ~: n : -r we see 
Then :h_ar.2^I s-xn is the" to.k the toi 
And thev "_..:! :V~ m::LrT n:w. 
The r.::ir.T-.':r^^ ;ire :<:h s-: Liters hold. 
And in the r^nks •:: wir enrolled: 
A cat.tiin :r.e. with kinl zvrari. 
He hi.* wed I:t-Lt AvV Ward : 
While A- - : ~ Lees m:re itn ' !e mate 
Is fr.it a e.:r.::; :_. r-:or trivate. 
Ye~ he's a.s T>r:-ii -if his v>injr ^>ride 
A* Li* brave C 2.?.* tain it hi? side. 
For *.?-■. ".:«h she can no Ir-^rrv olaim. 
She hi? a ~T»t!ess. virr.:on? name, 
"Whi .h in Lis love-lit srarklins eres 
Appear? worth more than golden prize, 
For this can make a wife, though p>?r, 
Rich, though she wants a golden store- 
But. h*rk ! the organ"? solemn swell 
Now •■.-in? the merrv rincins belL 
F'^r .see the marriage rites are o'er, 
Trie crowd is issuing from the door; 
Therefore, the village rustics say, 
Two Annie? have been wed to-day, 
A? they the village leave behind 
With loving friends, both true and kind, 
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And blessings joined with many a prayer 
Are for their welfare breathed out there. 



PABT II. 

The day is past and also night, 

And now again the morning light 

Has risen, and we once more see 

All Nature filled with joyous glee : 

The little warblers once more raise 

Their morning songs of thankful praise ; 

The nodding flowers, the leafy trees, 

Seem joining with the passing breeze ; 

The varied sounds of insects sweet 

Are heard, the brilliant sun to greet ; 

The bees upon their morning tour 

Flit humming sweet from flower to flower ; 

While butterflies sport all around, 

And though they make no humming sound, 

Yet in their silent, joyful play 

They too seem welcoming the day. 

The bleating cry of little lambs 

Is heard commingling with their dams, 

While lowing cows stand idly by 

Waiting to hear the milkmaid's cry. 

Yes ! these are sights and sounds which greet 

Man's eyes and ears in some retreat 

Far from the busy flaunting town, 

Where noise and bustle these sounds drown ; 

Yet, still the town can boast and show 

Sights, which can make hearts warmly glow. 



The busy town of P to-day 

Presents a sight which will repay 
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The loss of Nature in the streets 
(For there a sight our vision meets), 
Which can the dullest bosom fire 
With courage, and make it desire 
To be one of that gallant band 
About to leave their fatherland ; 
To aid the weak against the strong, 
And help the right against the wrong. 



A despot with ambitious pride, 

Had turned his baleful eyes aside — 

To where his neighbour's kingdom lay — 

And tried to take, by force, away 

That Kingdom, join it to his own, 

His pride to swell, and raise his throne ; 

But Justice, with strong hand, arose, 

And that mean act he did oppose, 

And raised up allies, strong, to fight, 

And help the weak to keep his right ; 

For Britain, joined by gallant France, 

We see preparing to advance, 

To hurl their power against the foe, 

And make him his designs forego : 

This is the cause why we to-day 

Behold that band in proud array, 

And marching down the crowded street, 

While loud huzzas their presence greet. 

Yet Home are in that band to-day, 

Though outward looking proud and gay, 

Yet inward, many a swelling heart 

Could tell how sad it is to part 

From frienda, which Fate, by stern decree, 

Has doomed them ne'er again to see ; 

For death will soon be busy there 

Among tliat band, and few he'll spare. 



) 
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But now they've reached the harbour's side 5 
Where floats the ship upon the tide, 
That has to bear that gallant band 
Away from friends and native land ; 
But men, though brave, are loathe to part — 
Such partings damp the bravest heart ; 
For now the husband leaves the wife, 
Perhaps na more to meet in life ; 
The fathers now their children leave, 
The children for their fathers grieve ; 
And aged sires and dames must part 
From sons dear to each aged heart ; 
And there among that crowd we see 
Our friends, but now they number three 

The captain, parted from his bride, 
While she lay fainting by his side. . 

But Annie Lee, with husband, goes 
To cheer him while he fights with foes, 
And make to him a loving wife, 
And near him be amidst the strife. 

But now the parting scene is o'er, 
The vessel leaves the crowded shore, 
Where weeping friends, still longing stand, 
And watch it proudly leave the land, 
Till it is far out on the sea, 
And seen it cannot longer be. 

pabt in. 

Once more we see that gallant band, — 
But now 'tis in a foreign land, — 
Upon the Crimea's dull bleak shore, 
The gallant band we see once more. 
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The deadly warfare has begun, 
The Alma has been fought and won ; 
And now on Balaclava's ground 
A fight is raging all around, 
And in the dreadful struggle there, 
We see our friends perform their share 
Amidst the thickest of the fight. 
They strike for freedom and the right, 
They charge their foes, they meet, and see 
The light's maintained most stubbornly, 
Till courage their proud foes forsook — 
The British steel they cannot brook. 
They reel, they break, and fly away, 
With cries of terror and dismay, 
And British hearts can victory boasb, 
But they've gained it at fearful cost, 
For hundreds now lie on that field, 
Who bravely died ere they would yield ; 
For British hearts can never fly — 
They only know the way to die ! 



The fight is o'er, the carnage done, 
The bloody victory is won ; 
And now behold the price which bought 
The victory for which they fought. 
There heaps on heaps of slain now lie, 
Mixed with the wounded, loath to die ; 
For thousands in the deadly strife 
Have bought the victory with their life ; 
And listen to those piteous cries 
For water, as some kind friend hies 
Amongst the gory heaps to find 
The wounded, and their wounds up-bind, 
And bear them from the field of strife, 
By whose care many a precious life 
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Is saved, which otherwise would pay 

The price that many paid that day. 

For death still hovers o'er the plain, 

Unsatisfied with thousands slain ; 

And though 'tis night, the search goes on, 

The searchers led by cry or moan 

To where some mailed sufferer lies, 

Imploring aid with feeble cries ; 

With eager search they look around, 

Upon the soft and blood-stained ground ; 

On friend, as well as bitter foe, 

Their acts of kindness they bestow ; 

Where'er a prayer or moan is heard, 

That moan or prayer they both regard, . 

Till voice or sound no more they hear, 

And they think none but slain are near ; 

Then each one from the task retires 

To gather round the beacon fires, 

There on the cold, damp ground they sleep,. 

While stars a bright watch o'erhead keep, 

And many, who the night before 

Slept there, now sleep amidst their gore, 

A mangled mass of bloody slain, 

On Balaclava's fatal plain. 



part rv. 

Now darkness comes to hide the sight — 
The stars are twinkling clear and bright, 
The searchers from their task have gone, 
And now the dead seem left alone. 
Only a woman we there see, 
Moving sad and mournfully, 
And peering into each face there, 
A picture, true, of sad despair. 
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Who is that woman that we see % 
She is our old friend, Annie Lee ; 
For that day, on that fatal plain ; 
She fears her husband has been slain ; 
And now among that gory host, 
She patient searches for the lost 
In her cold hand a feeble light, 
And often shuddering at the sight, 
As she looks on a cold, dead face, 
Its lineaments to try to trace ; 
And yet her search is still in vain, 
She cannot find him on that plain. 
A little farther on she goes, 
And there she finds both friends and foes 
Lie mingling in one common heap, 
Showing the harvest war can reap ; 
And there again her task she plies — 
From face to face she onward hies, 
Till with a start, she looks on one, 
And sinks beside it with a moan, 
For in that form that silent lies, 
The well-known features she descries. 
Yes, lying there both cold and dead, 
Is that dear husband she had wed 
A few short months ago, with pride. 
Now he has for his country died ; 
His gory form she frantic pressed 
Unto her beating, aching breast, 
And cried, alas ! alas ! he's gone, 
And I am left here all alone, 
With no kind friend to press my hand, 
He was my all in this strange land ; 
Kind parent of my babe unborn, 
O, sadly, sadly, thou art torn 
Away from my sad, longing sight, 
Long ere thy babe has seen the light ; 
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Kind husband, father, ne'er to see 
That babe, for thou art gone from mc. 
O, would to God I'd for thee died, 
I cannot stay behind, she cried, 
And frantic, pressing his cold clay, 
With one long cry she swooned away. 



pabt v. 

And 'neath the cover of the night, 
Another scene we bring to light — 
A scene we shudder to present, 
And wonder vengeance is not sent 
Upon the heads of that vile crew 
Who their nefarious work pursue, 
Like vultures to the carnage led, 
And live by taking from the dead. 
And see their busy task they ply, 
Throughout the bloody field they hie, 
Taking where-e'er they can obtain 
A thing of value from the slain ; 
And if a wounded one but try 
To give resistance, or a ciy, 
A murderous stab or blow they give, 
And some are murdered who might live, 
But for the. human fiends who make 
This their employ, and rudely take 
Both lives and plunder, gloating o'er 
Their prey, and thirsting still for more. 
Well follow two throughout that night, 
Although the task's a saddening sight, 
As we behold them on tliat plain 
Among the wounded and the slain, 
Turning the mangled bodies o'er, 
Their blood-soaked garments to explore ; 
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Oft an unmanly kick or blow 
They on the senseless dead bestow, 
As they lie on the bloody ground, 
If nought of value's on them found. 

Ah, man ! that thou should'st thus forego 
Thy manhood, and sink down more low 
Than beasts of prey, for to their kind 
They shew love, and sometimes we find 
Them licking some poor wounded mate, 
And whining loudly at their fate ; 
But man when thus debased by sin, 
What passions rage thy breast within, 
Thy manhood, hope of grace thou'lt give, 
To feed those passions set alive 
By avarice, lust, and foolish pride, 
And many for their sake have died. 

And in their search the fiendish pair, 
Their steps are swiftly winding, where 
Our senseless, poor friend Annie lies, 
And they seem to have found a prize. 
A human form among the slain 
Holds in his hand a golden chain, 
And also on his bloody breast 
A little portrait lies at rest : 
A lady's face and form is there, 
And one that seems surpassing fair. 
The senseless hand still keeps its hold 
Of that small picture set in gold, 
As if it had got his last look 
Ere light his fading eyes forsook. 

The bloody form unconscious lies, 
The human vultures seize their prize, 
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Expecting it an easy prey 
Which they need only take away ; 
But, no ! the hand keeps such a hold, 
It seems as if glued to the gold, 
And all the striving that they make 
It from that grasp they cannot take. 
At length one of the inhuman two 
Out from his belt a large knife drew 
And tried to cut the hand away 
From him who still and senseless lay. 
The knife a large deep wound soon made, 
For sharp and glittering was the blade ; 
But, see ! the inhuman butchers start 
And from their prey shrink back apart, 
For what they thought was but the dead 
Now slowly lifts it's blood-stained head, 
The light reveals its opening eyes, 
And in a pleading voice it cries — 
" Oh, bring me water ! water give, 
That it may this strong thirst relieve ; 
My throat appears on fire, my tongue 
Is parched, my heart with pain is wrung ; 
Some succour give to ease my smart 
If human feeling's in your heart." 



These plaintive cries the ruffians heard, 
And to them did they lend regard ? 
Ah, no ! they only forward sped ; 
One raised the knife above his head, 
And fiercely cried, " I'll ease thy smart 
By plunging this blade in your heart." 
But ere the bloody deed was done 
The loud, sharp noise made by a gun 
Discharged is heard, and, with a yell, 
The treacherous villain forward fell, 
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And with blasphemous oaths, expired. 
The wounded man the gun had fired, 
For when the knife uplifted rose 
He knew they were not friends but foes. 
A gun was lying near the spot, 
He seized it, fired ! The fatal shot 
Found lodgment in the ruffian's head, 
And now beside him he lay dead ; 
The other villain turned and fled, 
Away across the plain he sped. 



The noise of the unequal strife 

Brought Annie back to active life, 

She saw the hardened robber shot 

And knew some one was near the spot 

Who needed aid, so while she lay 

She once more kissed her husband's clay ; 

Then slowly rising from the ground 

She cautiously looked all around, 

And seeing that no other foe 

Was near to give a treacherous blow, 

She slow and sadly walked away 

To where the wounded soldier lay, 

Who viewed her slow approach with fear, 

Thinking another foe was near ; 

But when she near to his side drew 

And spoke, then he her voice well knew, 

And said — " Kind friend, thank God, you've c 

To bear my last, sad message home : 

To tell my wife a soldier's death 

I died, but with my latest breath 

I blessed her, and my dying prayer 

Was that God in His gracious care 

Would keep her till we meet above 

In that fair land of lasting love. 
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I know your own kind mate has gone, 
And that you're in this world alone ; 
But for my sake my wife will mind 
Our friendship, and to you be kind. 
Your husband was my truest friend, 
While helping me he met his end, 
Amidst the thickest of the strife 
He died in trying to save my life. 

This image I hold in my hand, 
O ! take it back to fatherland, 
And tell my wife, when you return, 
For me she's not to fret or mourn." 
The picture then he once more pressed 
Convulsively unto his breast, 
Heaved one deep sigh, his soul then fled, 
And he lay still — amongst the dead. 

Annie then closed his staring eyes, 
The portrait took not as a prize ; 
But that, as it was his command, 
She might it take to fatherland. 
Her husband's clay she then drew nigh, 
And there o'er it wept bitterly. 
Night sped away ; morn came again ; 
There she was found, among the slain, 
By some kind friend, and borne away 
Into a hut, where long she lay, 
For fever had seized on her brain, 
And none thought she would rise again ; 
A premature babe, too, came to earth — 
Its mother knew not it got birth ; 
There, too, on Balaclava's plain, 
Amongst the common heaps of slain, 
Our other two friends soundly sleep 
In yonder bloody mangled heap. 

N 
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PART VI. 

A few short months have onward rolled, 
And Annie once more we behold, 
Though pale and weak from recent pain, 
Yet she's on English ground again. 
And slowly moving on her way, 
Her promised visit now to pay 
To her whose portrait she still keeps ; 
And oft she looks on it and weeps, 
For that fair image takes her back 
On memory's sweet, and beaten track, 
When she stood on the English shore, 
A few short fleeting months before. 
Then she stood by her husband's side, 
A fair and happy blushing bride. 
For that kind one is dead and gone, 
Now she stands weeping all alone, 
His dust sleeps in a foreign land, 
Upon the Crimea's bloody strand. 
Though trouble, want have on her pressed, 
That picture she kept on her breast, 
And held it sacred as if given 
To one on earth, from one in heaven. 
She always kept it near her heart — 
She never tried with it to part — 
Though toil and want her often grieved, 
And selling it would have relieved 
Her wants ; but she would not betray 
That trust bestowed by one away. 



Just now she's nigh a mansion fair, 
Where all things high refinement bear 
Upon their forms. The house and grounds 
Are beautiful, while music sounds 
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Near to the place in many a tone, 
Telling some festival went on ; 
For dancers on the lawn were seen, 
Footing it on the grass so green ; 
While mirth and laughter everywhere 
Resounded through the balmy air. 

With feeble heart, sad and foot sore, 
Annie drew nigh the open door ; 
And there she made her errand known, 
But she was ordered to be gone 
By an officious menial, who 
Neither respect nor wisdom knew ; 
For in a surly, spiteful tone, 
He gave her orders to be gone : 
His mistress had but newly come 
From off her wedding tour to home, 
And was engaged with company, 
And one like her she would not see. 

Annie, a start gave, when 'twas said 
The one she came to see was wed. 
She thought to find her lost in grief, 
And sight of her would bring relief ; 
Instead, 'twas mirth and revelry, 
Where she expected grief to be. 
But still she pled, and said : — " Go, tell 
Her that I bring the last farewell 
Of one she loved — her husband, dear — 
And that a friend awaits her here. 

The menial only shook his head, 
And said : — " 'Twas no use, though she pled ; 
His mistress orders gave, that none 
Would see her till the night was done. 
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Annie then turned to come away, 

But ere she left, a voice cried " stay ! " 

When turning round her tear-dimmed eye, 

She saw her whom she sought come nigh. 

She had been listening near at hand, 

And heard the menial's harsh command. 

"With no intent her love to shew, 

But being curious to know 

"What token, and what last farewell 

The woman had to bring or tell. 

So she came from her listening place, 

With haughty pride stamped on her face, 

And called out there for her to stay, 

And beckoned her to come away 

Into a room convenient near, 

And thero she would the message hear. 



Soon as the door closed on the two, 
Annio near to the other drew ; 
Hut, ! so changed in form and face, 
The other could no likeness trace 
In that bent sorrowing form to tell 
SI 10 was a friend once known full well, 
Who hud stood with her as a bride 
And pledged their vows once side by side 
To loving husbands now away, 
For death had claimed them as his prey; 
I Jut, when that she the token drew 
From out her breast and brought to view 
The well known likeness of that face 
That, looked with such a haughty grace 
"Upon that humble friend now near, 
With face stained o'er with many a tear; 
Quick as the lightning from the sky 
Her mind Hashed back in memory, 
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She started backwards for a pace — 
Gazed — then again gazed on that face- 
And cried : " I surely do not see 
Before me once fair Annie Lee?" 



Annie then, in a mournful tone, 

Said : " All my beauty now has gone, 

But I remain the same in heart 

As when stern duty bade us part ; 

I stand before you now alone, 

And friend or kindred I have none, 

But for the sake of him away 

I have come back with you to stay, 

Who, ere his eyes were closed in death, 

Told me with his last dying breath 

To go to you, a friend you'd prove — 

You were unchanging in your love. 

Thus Annie spoke, 'midst sobs and sighs, 

While tears were streaming from her eyes. 



The other said : " With me to stay 1 
You cannot — you must go away — 
I've changed my name again, you see, 
And what you ask for cannot be ; 
All former friends I cast aside 
When I became a rich man's bride ; 
I'm sorry that I cannot take 
You as a menial, nor yet make 
You what you were before— a friend — 
All former friendships now must end ; 
My husband loves none that are poor, 
And none gain entrance at his door ; 
He hates them all this well I know, 
Therefore, poor friends I must forego ; 
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But I this purse unto you give, 
Twill help you for a time to lire, 
Some other home you soon may fird — 
Some one to love of your own kind — 
And now I give my last adieu — 
A final one it is to you," 
Her purse she on the table laid. 
A haughty curtsey then she made, 
And with a light step she was gone 
Ere Annie knew she was alone : 
But soon the cutting truth she knew. 
Her cloak around her then she drew, 
The purse she left where it was laid, 
And quickly for the door she made, 
Where soon upon God's earth she trod 
With no kind friend and no abode, 
But. lifting to the Heavens her eyes 
She pled to one above the skies. 
That He her tottering fret would tend 
And <ruide her w}kj<; to find a friend, 
Since one she tru-ted Lad denied 
Her shelter with such haughty pride. 



A little while she tottered on, 
Oft stumbling o'er Borne root or stone, 
For darkness now hid things from sight, 
And moonless, starless, was the night ; 
The clouds above \atv head hung black, 
And oft she traced the lightning's track, 
While distant thunder met her ear, 
Telling a storm was drawing near ; 
The lightning's flashes brighter grew, 
The thunder to her nearer drew. 
While rain and hail now fall combined, 
No shelter can the wanderer find ; 
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Along the weary road she wends, 
Her head before the storm she bends, 
Thinking her prayer will answered be, 
An habitation soon she'll see. 



Awhile her drenched and weakly frame 

Struggled, till it at last became 

So weak, her limbs refused to take 

Her forward, they seemed like to break ; 

At last, when nearly in despair, 

A flash of lightning shewed her where 

A little thatch-roofed cottage stood, 

Bordering on a thick fir wood. 

The welcome sight her courage raised, 

And inwardly her God she praised, 

For guiding her frail, tottering feet 

Unto a place she hoped to meet 

With shelter, and at last to find 

Some pity shewn by human kind ; 

Slowly then to the door she went, 

With her fast-failing strength near spent, 

And knocked. A voice cried from within 

"Just lift the latch and enter in." 

She tremblingly then raised the latch 

And entered 'neath the roof of thatch ; 

When through the gloom her dazzled eyes 

Could pierce, she saw with sad surprise, 

A woman lying on the bed, 

From whom the bloom of health had fled, 

For helpless she appeared to be, 

And glad a human face to see ; 

For she was ill and all alone, 

Friends or neighbours she had none ; 

By illness she'd been seized that day, 

And far from human kind away, 
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Therefore to her a welcome sight, 
Annie, though she came in sad plight. 



Annie condoled with her sad state, 

Then her own tale she did relate, 

Where she had heen and how there used, 

How friendship had been sad abused ; 

That she was friendless and alone, 

A friend or shelter she had none ; 

She would trespass this stormy night 

Upon her kindness, till daylight. 

" No trespass it will be to me," 

The woman said, "I'm glad to see 

A human friend with kindly face ; 

Fm all alone within this place, 

And I have prayed this hour and more 

That God would send unto my door 

Some one to help me, and I thought 

God would not grant me what I sought ; 

I thought my prayers He would deny, 

And leave me all alone to die. 

You're welcome my abode to share, 

For you're an answer to my prayer ; I 

And O, I hope and earnest pray, | 

That for a time you'll with me stay, I 

And see what is God's will with me, 

Whether to live or die it be." 



To stay and wait the will of Heaven, 
Annie's promise soon was given ; 
With many thanks that she could stay 
Beneath her roof, and help to pay 
Her back by kindness, and with care, 
For the kind place found for her there. 
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Her dripping garments then she wrung, 
And up to dry, her cloak she hung, 
Which, when the sick dame had espied, 
With a faint, anxious voice she cried : 
" Take those wet clothes from off you all, 
In that chest there, against the wall, 
You will get some of mine, until 
. Your own be dry, their place to fill." 

As she was bidden, Annie did ; 
From off the chest she raised the lid, 
The garments took, stripped off her own, 
And put the others on. When done, 
Some sticks she got, a fire she made, 
Some kind attentions she next paid 
Unto the sick one in the bed ; 
And with these acts the dark night fled, 
The morning sun soon brightly shone, 
For now the storm was past and gone. 

For weeks the humble, loving friend, 
The sick couch night and day did tend ; 
By kindly deeds, in many a way, 
She tried to keep grim death away ; 
But all in vain, for death soon came, 
The suffering one as prey to claim ; 
But ere she closed her eyes in death, 
To her kind friend she did bequeath 
The house and all that was therein, 
Then closed her eyes on grief and sin. 
There Annie took up her abode, 
Blessing the night and thanking God 
For His kind Providence and care 
In taking her that dark night there ; 
A widow's pension she received, 
This, and her hands her needs relieved. 
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PAET VII. 

Three years and more have gone their round* 

And Annie Lee may still be found 

Beneath that roof where she had come 

A waif, but which became her home ; 

And now once more that form and face 

We gaze upon in that same place, 

She's seated in her old arm chair, 

In happy, sweet contentment there ; 

For sickness and grim want have fled, 

She's health and plenty now instead. 

Her face now wears a happy look, 

As by the fire in her warm nook 

She sits and thinks on days now fled, 

With saddening memory on the dead ; 

She also looks back to that night 

When she came there in such sad plight, 

When kindness was by one denied, 

Who could have all her wants supplied. 

But, though she thinks with saddening heart,. 

No malice in her thoughts find part ; 

More pity she has in her mind 

To think one, once so good and kind, 

Could friendship's links asunder rend ; 

And at the shrine of Mammon bend, 

And worship there a devotee, 

And let all other graces flee ; 

Give to that God, as sacrifice, 

Affection and sweet friendship's ties. 



Thus occupied, time quickly flew, 
Twas night, and it still darker grew ; 
For Winter had again come round, 
And on the dull aiid frozen ground 
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Snow was falling fast that night, 
So that a counterpane of white 
Hid all things with its ample fold, 
While fierce the wind blew loud and cold. 
'Twas heard by Annie's listening ears, 
But for its fury she'd no fears : 
For she sat snug and dry and warm, 
And it was powerless her to harm. 
Thus for a time she sat and thought 
On all the changes time had brought, 
For sleep we see her next prepare ; 
To God she offered up a prayer 
That He would keep her through the night, 
And let her see the morning light. 



The morning came both dull and grey, 
The snow upon the ground still lay, 
So that around nought met the sight 
But snow in masses, dazzling white ; 
And all things everywhere around 
In the stern Frost King's robes were found 
For over Nature he held sway, 
Nipping with frosty hand away 
Anything green that on her hung, 
Or still unto her closely clung. 



Sleep has from Annie's eyes now fled, 
And she has risen from her bed ; 
Her morning meal she quickly makes, 
And, with kind thankfulness, partakes, 
Giving sweet praise unto her God ; 
This done, s'he leaves her warm abode 
To go unto a neighbouring spring, 
Some water for her needs to bring. 
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When but a short space from her door 

In a snow wreath, near covered o'er, 

She came unto a human form, 

A seeming victim to the storm, 

For it lay silent, stiff, and cold : 

Within the snowy sheet enrolled. 

A woman's form it was, and fair, 

With a large mass of waving hair, 

Which had escaped from out the snow 

And in the wind tossed to and fro. 

No covering on her head was seen, 

If e'er a covering there had been ; 

But high refinement on her face 

Seemed stamped with a sweet native grace. 

In eager haste from out the storm 

She drew the seeming lifeless form 

Into her home, and there she laid 

It near the fire and efforts made 

To see if life were in that frame, 

And often wondering how it came 

To be exposed throughout the night, 

And all alone in such sad plight. 



Thus thinking, her kind task she plies, 
All things within her aid she tries ; 
The stranger's clothing, wet and cold, 
She took from off her, and then rolled 
Her in some blankets warm and dry ; 
And then we see kind Annie try 
Some warm drink in that mouth, to see 
If by her it would swallowed be. 
Thus for a time kind Annie wrought, 
At length her sweet reward was brought, 
By hearing some faint, feeble sighs, 
Aiid then the stranger lifts her eyes 
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And gazes all around the place 

Then into Annie's kindly face, 

And then her tears begin to flow, 

For Annie's face she seems to know. 

A likeness Annie too can trace 

Of one she knew in that fair face, 

For steadfastly she does regard 

Her once more, and sees Annie Ward. 

Yes, in that prostrate, helpless form 

Whom she had brought from out the storm r 

She sees the one that once denied 

Her shelter with such haughty pride ; 

But though she sees her thus laid low 

Nothing of malice she can shew, 

She's only glad that she can pay 

Her back in kindness in this way — 

That she can good for evil give, 

And hoping that her friend may live. 



A mutual recognition there 

Was made betwixt the lonely pair ; 

For Annie Ward, with earnest look, 

Exclaimed with faint voice while it shook — 

"0 ! gracious God, do I here see 

The wronged and ill-used Annie Lee — 

The woman that I once denied 

The shelter of my home with pride ; 

And yet at last I'm forced to come 

And find a shelter in her home. 

The ways of God seem dark and strange, 

Yet He can all things well arrange ; 

And often He the proud and great 

Brings down into a low estate ; 

And He has truly punished me 

For my unkindness then to thee." 
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*'Fm Annie Lee," her friend replied, 
"And though you once to me denied 
A shelter in your once rich home ; 
Yet, since you've to me helpless come 
m not upbraid you, nor yet pay 
You back in such a selfish way. 
No ; you're right welcome to remain 
Until you are quite well again, 
And, please God, it may not be long, 
Until that you are well and strong ; 
But, tell me, for I long to know, 
Why I got you amongst the snow, 
And all alone, in such poor plight, 
Have riches from you taken flight ? 



" The riches," Annie Ward replied, 
" Are gone, I cherished with such pride 
(For which I proved unkind to you, 
The only friend I have found true) ; 
But I've been punished for the part 
I played by many an aching smart 
Within my breast ; and, ! I rue 
That foolish act, how much, none knew 
But God and my own aching heart, 
For playing such a cruel part. 
The man I married, but ne'er loved, 
What I deserved soon to me proved ; 
It was for riches I him wed, 
And, ! right soon they from me fled. 
My husband seldom with me stayed, 
But with vile gamblers drank and played, 
Until within the gamblers' net 
The silly, weak dupe's fate he met ; 
For he, in reckless, drunken play, 
Gambled all his rich means away ; 
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His whole estate — both house and lands- 
All fell a prey to gamblers* hands. 
Kemorse then seized him as its prey, 
And his own life he took away. 
Upon the wide world I was thrown, 
With nothing I could call my own ; 
My daily bread I tried to gain 
By sewing ; but, alas ! in vain — 
A menial's place which I denied 
To you, I for myself then tried 
To get, and I was on my way 
To try to get one yesterday, 
When fierce the storm began to blow, 
And I was mastered by the snow, 
And then fell down ; no more I knew 
Until I found myself with you. 
Beneath your roof I cannot stay, 
Shame bids me hasten fast away." 



Our friend then soothed her troubled mind 
By speaking words both true and kind, 
That she was welcome to remain — 
She would be her true friend again ; 
Forgotten was the bygone past, 
And now into oblivion cast. 



The other we hear speak again, 
And her words seem to give her pain, 
For with the effort her frame shook, 
But, casting many a loving look 
Upon her friend, she humbly said : — 
" I should have got fierce scorn instead ; 
But, since you freely me forgive, 
I'll stay with you as long's I live ; 
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But, ! I fear 'twill not be long, 
For I shall never more get strong." 



To comfort her, then Annie said : — 
" A friend His hand on her had laid ; 
He also had her riches ta'en 
That she some heavenly ones might gain." 



By kindness both by night and day 
She soothed the sufferer many a way ; 
And acted well her friendly part 
By word and deed and kindly heart ; 
But fell disease would ne'er give place 
To health upon that sad wan face ; 
Consumption seized on her as prey 
And she grew weaker day by day, 
But still she lingered on and on 
Until the Spring had come and gone, 
And May had come with buds and flowers, 
With sunshine and refreshing showers ; 
The lark on high his blithe notes sang, 
The woods with warbler's music rang, 
But though sweet Nature was so gay 
Yet life was ebbing fast away 
From Annie Ward — she soon must go 
And leave this earthly scene below : 
But with strong faith she turned her eyes 
To that bright region in the skies, 
Where sickness must give place to health 
And poverty give place to wealth. 



Just now, 'tis drawing near to night, 
A night in May when all is bright, 
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That Annie Ward took her last look 
Of yon bright sun ere life forsook 
Her frame, for she's now near that shore 
Where time is lost and found no more ; 
And, see, she clasps her dear friend's hand, 
And whispers : " Near that glorious land 
I draw, but to my God I pray 
That He your kindness will repay." 
Her feeble eyes she upward turned, 
The lamp of life more faintly burned, 
Until it slowly died away, 
And Annie Ward was lifeless clay. 



Her friend then all arrangements made, 
And in the silent grave was laid 
The last remains of one she loved, 
And unto whom her love she proved, 
And never had she cause to rue 
That she for evil good did do. 



We also leave our humble friend — 
Our simple record now must end — 
A bright example she has shewn, 
Which may be taken by each one, 
For earth would be more blest below 
If good for evil more would shew. 
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MATTHEW GATHERCOAL'S PETITION TO CONSCIENCE 
FOR LIBERTY TO DO WRONG AND MAKE IT 
SEEM RIGHT. 

0, conscience ! but you seem to be 

A master stern and hard ; 
At least you oft seem so to me, 

And would my work retard. 
If I would listen to your voice, 

I might stop work the morn ; 
But though I oft take my own choice, 

I do it not in scorn. 

Forgive me then, when I seem whiles 

Thy warnings not to heed : 
A man who on the railway toils 

Is justified indeed, 
Though he should sometimes step aside, 

And no the straight path keep, 
Then you should oft your stern face hide, 

Or seem to be asleep. 

*For like to Naaman, in his day, 

Aft circumstances rise ; 
And I am forced to go astray, 

Then do not me despise ; 
But view the bag whereon I kneel, 

And though no earth is there ; 
Tis filled with coal, which makes it feel 

As good as earth for prayer. 

*Note.— This allusion is made to Naaman the leper, after being cured 
by Elisha, when he asked two mules' burden of earth, as it is supposed 
he meant to kneel on it when he worshipped the god of Rimmon, and 
thereby justify himself in the sin.— See 2 Kings, v. chapter, 17 and 18 
Yerees. 



Ill 



The first thing I for pardon seek, 

And for thy leniency, 
Is done the first day of the week, 

Yes, on the Sabbath day. 
You know I have the road to view, 

To see if keys are in ; 
Then may this be thought nought by you, 

And count it not a sin. 

When coals are scarce, and I get none 

While walking o'er the road ; 
Then I think there is no harm done 

Though I make up my load 
From off the waggons near at hand, 

Convenient in some lye ; 
This you'll not mind, you understand 

That coals are dear to buy. 

And when the railway slopes I take, 

And cut the grass for hay ; 
0, take no heed, for thine own sake, 

Though whiles I steal away 
From off my work, to get the hay 

All ready ricked to sell ; 
And though the comp'ny for this pay, 

They can afford it well. 

Forgive me when I seem to fear 

You less than Gaffer John, 
No coals are lifted when he's near, 

Nor no dodge carried on ; 
'Tis not hypocrisy, I say, 

To make all things appear 
That work went on when he's away 

The same as when he's near. 
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If you'll forgive me for these slips, 

Or what some would call sin, 
Then I will praise you with my lips, 

And cherish you within ; 
Til give five shillings off the hay 

To build a new Free Church, 
If you'll not give me sin's dark pay, 

Or leave me in the lurch. 

MORAL. 

All hyprocites a warning take, 

In doing wrong have care ; 
A tool of conscience never make, 

Or sin will you ensnare. 
Let circumstances be no cloak, 

E'er wrong for right to do ; 
Who do so God and conscience mock, 

And will get justice due. 



SONG— I DAURNA TAK' TWA. 

Hech, sirs, but I'm noo in a sorrowfu' plicht, 
For I've dune what maybe ye wunna think richt ; 
I've coorted twa lassies and promised an a' 
Tae marry them baith, but I daurna tak' twa. 

There's bonnie wee Jessie I've coorted this year, 
And Kate, though nae beauty, yet she has some gear; 
I fain wad ha'e beauty an' siller an' a', 
But canna get baith, for I daurna tak' twa. 
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Tis true I lo'e Jessie, the bonnie wee queen, 
But Kate's shining guineas they dazzle ma e'en ; 
I'm in a real swither, no kennin' ava' 
What ane I should tak', for I daurna tak* twa. 



Some say I should marry for love as it's best, 
But pit them whaur I am it wad them weel test ; 
Love's sweet, but bricht guineas are bonnie an' braw, 
Then which should I tak', for I daurna tak' twa. 



I could tak' them baith, an' wi' them happy be, 
But then they say twa in ae hoose wadna 'gree ; 
Besides I wad get mysel' punished by law, 
Which says in a stern voice ye maunna tak' twa. 



dear ! but it's vexhV that I canna get 
Baith beauty and siller when on them I'm set ; 
'Twas nonsense I'm sure e'er tae mak' sic a law 
That though ane wad like yet he daurna tak' twa. 



But fate maun be borne while it rules over life, 
And, since I can get takin' nocht but ae wife, 
I'll keep mysel' single an' tak' nane ava ; 
I'll get leave tae coort, though I daurna tak' twa. 
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SONG: 

THE LAND AND THE HILLS O' AULD SCOTLAND 

FOR ME. 

They may tell me o* lan's where the myrtle is- 
springing 
And lovely the palm tree is waving on high ; 
While sweet 'mang its branches the birds are heard 
singin', 
And bricht is the hue o' the ever blue sky : 
But gie me the Ian' o' the heath-covered mountain, 

Where sweetly the lark sings while soaring sae free. 
And bonnie the blue bell grows roun' ilk clear foun- 
tain — 
The Ian' and the hills o' auld Scotland for me. 



For freedom is seen in the wave o' thy heather, 

The blue-bell can boast it where bonnie it grows ; 
While the spears o' the thistle can strike deep together, 

If touched wi' impunity by foreign foes. 
Yea, freedom's the sang o' ilk clear windin* river, 

As wildly it bounds on its course tae the sea ; 
Lan' o' the thistle, I'll lo'e thee for ever — 

The lan' and the hills o' auld Scotland for me. 



Nae lan' has sic dochters for virtue and beauty, 

And nae lan' has sic sons sae sturdy and brave; 
Ilk sproot o' the thistle kens honour's a duty, 

To lose which fair freedom wad sune fin' its grave. 
May love, freedom, virtue entwine lang together, 

And peace be the banner that waves o'er the three; 
Let ilk Scottish tongue shout alood 'mang the heather, 

The lan' and the hills o' auld Scotland for me. 
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SONG—FAREWELL TO DOUGLASDALE. 

Farewell, my home, where oft I've played ; 
Farewell, ye woods, where oft I've strayed ; 
Each mountain high and lovely vale, 
Farewell to bonnie Douglasdale. 



Though from thy scenes I'm forced to stray, 
Til mind thee still though far away ; 
Till life depart and memory fail, 
I'll think on thee, sweet Douglasdale. 



How oft beside thy crystal stream 

I've strayed and played in life's young dream, 

When cares and tears were but a tale 

To my light heart in Douglasdale. 



But, 0, alas ! I soon shall be 
Far from that home that sheltered me : 
Through life's rough sea I'm forced to sail, 
Far, far from thee, sweet Douglasdale. 



But, ! I pray the powers above 
To guide and guard me with their love ; 
And lead me through this dreary vale, 
And let me sleep in Douglasdale. 



Farewell, my friends a kind adieu ; 
Farewell, my love remains with you ; 
Though foes should sneer and on thee rail, 
Thou'rt dear to me, sweet Douglasdale. 
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SONG— THE LASS WHA HAS MY HEART. 

'Tis sweet tae hear the ripplin' rill 

Gang murmurin' tae the sea ; 
Tis sweet tae hear the blackbirds' sang 

Frae oot yon thorny tree. 
There's something in sweet Nature's smile, 

Which can sweet joys impart ; 
But sweeter far tae me than these — 

The lass wha has my heart. 

Her e'en are like the blackest slaes, 

Her cheeks outvie the rose ; 
Her voice is like some music sweet 

That lulls me tae repose ; 
Her gentle form can banish care, 

And heal griefs aching smart ; 
She's dearer far tae me than life — 

The lass wha has my heart. 

Though I were in some desert wild, 

Wi' nocht my lot tae cheer ; 
Yet I wad happy be, and blessed 

If she I love were near. 
My heart beats but for her alane, 

Transfixed by love's kind dart ; 
I'd pairt wi' a' this worl' could gie, 

For her wha has my heart. 
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SONG— BENEATH THE GREENWOOD SHADE. 

We met in yonder blooming wood, 

Where oft I pressed her to my heart, 
And kissed her red lips o'er and o'er 

While under love's impulsive smart ; 
I vowed I loved but her alone, 

She said she was my own dear maid ; 
And there love's compact it was sealed 

Beneath that rustling greenwood shade. 

The moon peeped slyly from a cloud, 

As if to mark our love so true, 
And then again she hid her head 

Beneath her veil of sombre hue. 
The stars, too, seemed to view our joy, 

For they a brighter twinkle made, 
As if rejoicing o'er that scene 

Of love beneath the greenwood shade. 



Sweet Nature in her sleeping robes 

Seemed to awake and view the scene ; 
The wind it stirred the nodding flowers, 

And shook the rustling leaves so green ; 
The things of heaven and earth seemed glad, 

Each in its turn and varied grade, 
As they beheld those Eden joys 

Renewed beneath the greenwood shade. 
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SONG— YE WARBLERS SWEET, YOUR MUSIC CEASE. 

A Deceived One's Lament. 

Ye warblers sweet your music cease, 

Ye murmuring winds and rippling rills, 
Since now my heart is void of peace 

Your songs with grief my bosom fills ; 
I envy all your pleasant joy, 

So free from dull harrassing care, 
While, O ! my grief finds no alloy, 

For I am left in black despair. 



I ventured all my happiness 

On smooth deceiving fair mankind, 
Which, like the reptile's feigned caress, 

'Tis but to leave its sting behind ; 
I gave my heart to one of them, 

In life's young bloom to tend with care, 
He plucked the rose from off the stem, 

Then flung its beauties to the air. 



By my deceiver's heartless power 

My once fond hopes are laid at rest, 
For none will take a withered flower 

And press it fondly to his breast. 
And now my fate I mourn in grief, 

And rue my too confiding love, 
With stay of pleasure, O ! so brief, 

Yet what a load of grief to prove. 
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SONG— I'M GAUN TAB SEE MY AIN LASSIE. 
I am indebted to an Old Song for the Chorus. 

The sun has sunk noo frae my sicht, 

A* things in Nature sleeping lie ; 
While darkness tak's the place o' licht, 
A' seems at rest, but no, not I. 
For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 

Kind, kind she's aye tae me ; 
For I'm gaun to see my ain lassie, 
Dark although the nicht may be. 

Her bonnie face and form sae fair 

Have cast their 'witchin' spell o'er me ;. 
And, noo, I'm held in love's deep snare, 
Wi' the bonnie lass I'm gaun tae see. 
For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 

Kind, kind she's aye to me ; 
For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 
Dark although the nicht may be. 

She kens my heart is a' her ain, 

And weel I ken she lo'es me tae ; 
Oor hearts are linked in that firm chain, 
Which only death can pairt away. 
For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 

Kind, kind she's aye tae me ; 
For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie* 
Dark although the nicht may be. 

! had I lan's an' gold in store, 
I'd pairt wi' a' this worl' wad gi'e 

For that sweet lass I do adore, 
The bonnie lass I'm gaun tae see. 
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For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 
Kind, kind she's aye tae me ; 

For I'm gaun tae see my ain lassie, 
Dark although the nicht may be. 



SONG— WHA'LL MARRY AN ATJLD BACHELOR ? 

I'm wearied, ! I'm wearied, 

Yes, I'm weary o' my life, 
Because I'm sad and lonely 

For the great want o' a wife ; 
They ca' this single blessedness, 

But bliss is far frae me ; 
My days are spent in anxious care, 

My nichts in miser'ee. 

-Chorus — Then wull nae ane tak' pity % 
Wull nae ane fancy me ? 
Wha'll marry an auld bachelor 
And mak' him ha-a-pee* % 



Tis true, I keep a hoosemaid 

Tae wash, and iron, and bake ; 
But she performs the duties 

Only for the duties' sake ; 

♦Note.— This word should be happy, but it is written in this style to 
jngce it more congruous for a comic song. 
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She does them for the fee she gets, 

An* no for love o' me ; 
0, could I get a lovin' wife, 

I wad far better be. 

Chorus. — Then, wull nae ane, &c. 



My age is five-and-fifty, 

And that's no very auld, 
And though I gi'e a random hoast, 

It's often wi' the cauld ; 
And though my bald croon like the mune 

When it is full you see, 
Yet I wull cover' t wi' a wig 

If ance ye marry me. 

Chorus — Then wull nae ane, etc. 



Although my beauty's past its bloom 

And fading fast away, 
Yet I ha'e treasures in it's room 

Which never can decay ; 
I ha'e some gowden guineas, 

And them tae keep I'll gi'e, 
For what is mine wull then be thine 

If ance ye marry me. 

Then wha is gaun tae tak' me ? 

0, wha consent wull gi'e 
Tae marry an auld bachelor, 

And mak' him ha-a-pee. 
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NEW YEAR'S SONG. 

Again the sands in Time's sandglass 

A period mair hae run, 
And on its swift and silent course 

Anither has begun : 
That period in oor language we 

Ca' by the name o' Year, 
And as ilk in its turn begins 

We gie it welcome here. 

Chorus — 

We'll greet this new year wi' a cheer, 

May it a guid ane prove, 
May selfishness gie place untae 

The gentle reign o' love. 



May poverty hae victims few, 

And want hae nane ava, 
May peace and plenty be the guests 

In cottage and in ha* ; 
May industry be full employed 

And get a just reward, 
And progress leap the barriers a* 

That wad its march retard. 

Chorus — 
We'll greet this new year wi' a cheer, &c. 



May maisters prize guid servants mair, 

And servants also mak' 
The interests o' baith unite 

And rin in wisdom's track. 
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Then jealous bickerings a* wad cease, 
And trust wad thrive the while, 

And honesty wad be the cloak 
Tae grace the back o' toil. 

Chorus — 
We'll greet this new year wi' a cheer, &c. 



Wad common sense but mount the throne 

Where fause pride hauds full sway, 
And thrust the demon frae his seat 

And banish him away ; 
Then worth wad fin* mair pleasant spots 

Upon life's desert drear, 
And this indeed wad be tae a* 

A true and guid new year. 

Chorus — 



We" greet this new year wi' a cheer, 

May it a guid ane prove, 
May selfishness gie place untae 

The gentle reign o' love. 



A FAREWELL SONG. 

Farewell, my friends ! I must away, 

Though round your hears my love's entwined, 
To other senes I'm forced tae stray, 

And leave those dear ones far behind. 
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But though I'm forced to go away, 
Yet in my fond affection true 

Kind love for you shall lingering stay — 
Yes ! I shall often think of you. 

0, cruel fate ! that I should bow 

Beneath its cold imperious sway ; 
But duty says it must be so, 

And wisdom kindly points the way. 
Then at my fate I'll ne'er repine, 

Nor with my lot discouraged be ; 
If I've your love, you know you've mine. 

Then, farewell ; but remember me ! 



SONG. — O FOR A SICHT 0' MY AIN NATIVE 

MOUNTAINS. 

for a sicht o* my ain native mountains, 

An' yon thatch roof cottage I ance ca'ed my hame; 

for a roam through those wuds, glens, and fountains, 
I traversed ere thus I a stranger became. 

In fancy I aft see the bloom o' the heather, 

In fancy I roam through those woodlands sae green, 

Where aft wi' companions we've sported together 
Frae sweet rosy mornin' until dewy e'en. 

1 sigh for those glens where the wild floo'ers are 

growing 
In all their sweet beauty and scenting the air, 
And where the bold thistle his prood crest is shewing, 
Surrounded wi' spears which say touch me wha 

dare ; 
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where the wild broom wi' its tassels is hingin' 
O'er yon earth-clad rocks where its roots keep their 
hold ; 
While on the rough steep feathered brackins are 
clingin', 
And beauties which Scotia alane can unfold. 



Land o' my birth for thee sadly I'm sighing, 

And langin' ance mair on thy heather tae tread, 
For in thee oppression is now powerless lying, 

And cannot for fair freedom lift up its head. 
Then for a sicht o' my ain native mountains, 

Where sweet is the bloom o' the heather sae fair; 
for a roam through those wuds, glens, and fountains, 

For grandeur and beauty together are there. 



SONG.— LASSIE WI' THE GOWDEN LOCKS. 

Lassie wi' the gowden locks 

Wull you no gang wi' me, 
And roam o'er Nature's fair domain 

wudlan', glen, and lea. 
We'll gang intae yon wud sae green, 

An' there, aneath its shade, 
I'll taste the sweets o' mutual love 

Wi' thee my dearest maid. 

Chorus — Then, bonnie lassie, come wi' me, 
O dinna say me nae, 
But hasten while the mune shines bricht, 
Through Nature's haunts tae stray. 
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We'll wander doon yon bosky glen, 

Where fair the tioorets blaw, 
An' there I'll tell my love tae thee 

The brawest floo'er o' a* ; 
An' wi' yon glittering, starry arch 

O' Heaven within oor view, 
We'll vow oor deep and fervent love 

Shall aye prove kind and true. 

Chorus — Then bonnie lassie come wi' mc, 
dinna say me nae, 
But hasten while the mune shines bricht> 
Through Nature's haunts tae stray. 
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SONG— ANNIE, THE FLOWER OF GREENLEA. 

O ! joy finds its level and grief its alloy, 
And love finds its victims but does not destroy; 
The pleasures of life are mixed up with dull care, 
While bright hope is shaded by gloomy despair ; 
This world is a mixture of joy or of woe, 
While life is a flame that burns high or falls low ; 
This world with its mixture seems Heaven to me 
When going to meet Annie, the flower of Greenlea. 

Her cheeks are like roses, her brow fair and white, 
Her eyes arc like diamonds, they sparkle so bright, 
Her lips like the coral so radiant in hue, 
Or like opening rosebuds bespangled with dew ; 
Her form it is faultless, dark brown is her hair, 
Nought in my lovclit eyes with her can compare ; 
She's dearer to me than ought else e'er can be, 
My sweet gentle Annie, the flower of Greenlea. 
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When pressed to my bosom then care flies away 
And grief hides its head and no longer can stay, 
"While love has two victims— yes, two wounded hearts, 
Both Annie's and mine have been pierced with his 

darts ; 
Yes, love has its pleasures, the tongue fails to tell 
The height of its joys, for it acts like a spell, 
And holds fast each captive that's no longer free, 
But bound by its fetters like Annie and me. 



LEEZY GRAY— A BALLAD. 

Owre sweet Craigburn the sun shines bricht, 

An' his beams glint fair on a', 
But the pride o' the toon — fair Leezy Gray— 

Sits lanely in yon birch shaw ; 
An' she is sabbin' baith lood and sair, 

While fast the het saut tears chase 
Ilk ither, and fa' doon on her lap 

Frae aff her bonnie sad face. 

And aye she sabbit " Yes, I maun do't, 
Frae this I maun gang awa', 

It wull be a grief untae my fouk, 
But the less grief o' the twa." 

What ails fair Leezy Gray that she 

Sits sabbin' there a' alane 1 
What is the grief that she keeps hid 

An' disna tell it tae nane ; 
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It is the same auld tale ance mair, 

Repeated owre jist the same, 
A lover fause has wranged her sair 

An' left her tae bear the shame. 

An' aye she sabbit " Yes, I maun do't, 
Frae this I maun gang awa, 

It wull be a grief untae my fouk 
But the less grief o' the twa." 

Wi' stern resolve set on her sad face 

We see her rise up and glide, 
Wi' aching briest an' totterin' feet, 

Alang by yon streamlet's side ; 
" I canna leeve, I canna leeve here," 

She said, " and thole this sair dool, 
Sae I wull awa' and end it a' 

Wi' a plunge in yon deep pool." 

An' aye she sabbit " Yes, I maun do't, 
Frae this I maun gang awa', 

It wull be a grief untae my fouk, 
But the less grief o' the twa." 

Gang hame things a' were sayin' tae her, 

As she slowly gaed alang, 
She heard the words frae amang the trees 

An' in ilka wee bird's sang ; 
The flooers were savin' gang name, gang hame, 

As they peeped shy frae the sod, 
She heard them not in her sad, sad plicht 

But carelessly on them trod. 

An' aye she sabbit " Yes, I maun do't, 

Frae this I maun gang awa', 
It wull be a grief untae my fouk 

But the less grief o' the twa." 
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The craws were cryin' gang hame, gang hame, 

As they sat 'mang yon fir trees ; 
The wee burn murmured the warning words, * 

An* sighed they were by the breeze ; 
But still she totterin' gangs alang 

As if aneath some dark spell, 
Wull nae kind angel here interpose 

Tae save her frae her ainsel % 

An* aye she sabbit " Yes, I maun do't, 

Frae this I maun gang awa', 
It wull be a grief untae my fouk 

But the less grief o' the twa." 

She has come tae the deep dark pool, 

But afore she plunges in, 
She kneels and offers a prayer tae God, 

That he wad forgie her sin. 
And then half blin' and mad wi' grief, 

Tae the brink she gangs wi' speed ; 
But something she sees within the dark pool 

Stays her frae the dreadfu' deed. 

She sighs, and says, " 0, God! wull I do't ? 

This surely should let me see 
Hoo life and love are prized by the brutes, 

But O ! hoo little by me." 

What was't she saw in the deep, dark pool, 

Which kept her frae leapin' in 1 
Thank God, there are some sichts in the worF 

That sometimes keep us frae sin. 
It was a helpless, bonnie wee lamb, 

That she saw struggling there ; 
t had fa'en in, and close tae the side, 

Its mither was bleatin' sair. 
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She sighs, and says, "0, God ! wull I do't? 

This surely should let me see 
Hoo life and love are prized by the brutes, 

But, ! hoo little by me." 



She helpit the trumplm* lammie oot, 

And looked at them baith awee ; 
And then we hear her say, " they are like 

My mither, and puir, frail me. 
The yowie's heart yearned for her wee lamb, 

My mither's heart yearns the same ; 
And what wad her grief hae been had I 

Been carried a suicide hame 1 " 

She sighs, and says, " 0, God ! Ill no do't 

For this scene has let me see 
Hoo life and love are prized by the brutes,. 

An', ! hoo little by me." 



She turned her back on the tempting place. 

An' gaed awa' quickly hame, 
An* wf the help o' God an' her frien's, 

She was brocht through a' the shame. 
And aft she thocht on this sad, sad day, 

When she was a lovin' wife ; 
An* she lo'ed the wee lambs a' the mair, 

For ane had ance saved her life. 

An' she was glad that she didna do't 
When the scene tae her mem'ry came ; 

And she thanks the Lord wha kept her frae 
A deed she shudders tae name. 
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NECESSITY. 

Necessity has power to make man noble actions do, 
And sometimes it makes man perform deeds that he 

comes to rue ; 
And often through necessity, the tyrant gets his way, 
And domineers o'er fellow-man, with a tyrannic sway. 



Yes, oft through it a true, good man, must 'neath a 

bad man stay, 
And suffer with a bleeding heart, and to him homage 

pay ; 

Because that with necessity some other ties are twined, 
Which that good man cannot afford to break though 
he's inclined. 



A weeping wife and children dear, with hunger in the 

van. 
Are oft the things that break the independent thoughts 

in man ; 
And he is forced through them, beneath the tyrant's 

yoke to stay, 
And thus necessity keeps him, when he would fly 

away. 



And oft the tyrant master takes advantage, when he 

knows 
His servant's bound both hands and mind, by hard 

links such as those ; 
And hell perhaps another turn give to his screwing 

wheel, 
To gratify his wicked heart, and make that servant 

feel ; 
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Yes, make him feel that he's the power to use him at 

. his will, 
And oftentimes, by cruel tasks, that servant he will kill, 
As sure as if he gave to him a treacherous stab or 

blow; 
In God's sight murder is the same, done either quick 

or slow. 



And is it not slow murder, when a man is made 

to do 
A task, through sheer necessity, that should be done 

by two ? 
It is, and God will sure require from every tyrant's 

hand 
Those lives thus cut off by their power, though law 

aside should stand. 



Yet, this is done day after day, while legislators take 

A casual glance, and shield themselves, and this their 
covering make : 

If some are not pleased with their yoke, why under- 
neath it stay % 

They are not slaves ; they've freedom from their yoke 
to break away. 



Words easy said, but ah, alas ! deeds not so easy 

done, 
For put them in the place of those, could they the 

hard yoke shun ! 
Ah, no, they just would have to stay, and bow beneath 

their load, 
For stern necessity can make man kiss the tyrant's 

rod. 



k 
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Ten thousand pities it is so, that man to man must 
cower, 

And that man o'er his fellow-man, should have such 
ruling power, 

That he can keep him 'neath his feet, and him un- 
kindly use, 

Because necessity gives him a power he can abuse. 



WHY THE ROSE IS CALLED LOVE'S FLOWER. 

A Fable. 

One bright summer day in a garden Love strayed 
Where flowers grew in beauty, both pleasant and 
fair, 

Of every distinction of colour and grade 

Which Nature produces, Love found growing there. 



As through this fair garden Love wandered alone, 
Where each blooming floweret by God's hand is 
dressed, 
He tried to pick out one and call it his own, 
That he with its fragrance through life might be 
blessed. 



The choice was so great it near puzzled his head, 
For each one seemed beautiful after its kind ; 

-So through the whole garden he briskly did tread, 
Enquiring and searching so that he might And 
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A flower that had beauty and firmness combined, 
Had modesty sweet and yet openly smiled : 

Had all these fair virtues around it entwined, 
And yet could resist if touched or beguiled. 

The first that he tried was a sunflower so bold 
That stood all arrayed in its beauty and pride, 

With leaves bright and green and its colour like gold, 
To test it and prove it then fair Cupid tried. 

Though beauty was seen, yet no fragrance was found 
Of virtue so sweet in this bold, gaudy flower ; 

It looked down with pride on its compeers around, 
Expecting each one to acknowledge its power. 

Then Cupid passed by with a sigh of regret, 

To think so much beauty with pride was o'ergrown: 

For had grace and humbleness with beauty met, 
Then happily he would have made it his own. 

The next that he tried was a lily so sweet, 

That grew 'neath the shade of the gaudy sunflower, 

As if 'twas afraid the world's glances to meet, 
And kept itself modestly hid from their power. 

Again Cupid passed with a sigh of regret, 

Though beauty and virtue he saw in this flower ; 

Yes ! though these two graces around it were set, 
Yet its shrinking modesty bowed before power. 

He next tried a rose, and in it he soon found 

What he had been searching for earnest and long, 

For it was encircled and guarded around 

With thorns to protect its fair beauty from wrong.. 
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With virtue and beauty this floweret was blessed, 
And modesty lovingly round it entwined ; 

Its form was in robes of humility dressed, 

And yet with them all it had firmness combined. 



So Xove searched no more, but he pulled the fair rose 
And bore it away to his sweet mystic bower ; 

And since then he claims it wherever he goes, 

And so that was the way it was first called Love's 
flower. 



WHAT IS MAN? 

I gaze abroad on Nature fair 

And all God's works around, 
And as I gaze my wondering mind 

A question would propound ; 
I ask what are these wondrous things, 

And what is man by birth 1 
I ask, and revelation tells 

That man is made of earth. 

Though gifted with a noble mind 

And with a Heaven-born face, 
That upward looks as if it knew 

Its God-appointed place ; 
Yet, dust's portrayed in all that frame. 

In sorrow or in mirth ; 
Man's human part at best is nought 

But moulded reddened earth. 
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And yet, the mould is one divine, 

One of infinity, 
And man, the model made in Time, 

Is destined yet to be 
Immortal, like his maker ; yes, 

That being formed of earth 
Is made for an eternity, 

Although Time gave him birth. 

The thought is strange and yet 'tis true, 

For man is here below 
A riddle that none understands — 

Himself he does not know ; 
He lives, he speaks, he acts, he thinks, 

Fulfils the Almighty's plan, 
And yet the greatest mystery 

Man has to solve is man. 

For, see him in the course of Time, 

What contradictions rise, 
Which in their turn make him admire, 

Or else himself despise ; 
Sometimes he acts a God-like part, 

A devil's next appears ; 
Yes, thus in tickle changes he 

Consumes his passing years. 

To-day he may be seen in life, 

Next day he's lost to sight 
Beneath the mystic shade called Death, 

Which hides the Heaven-lit light; 
Yes, thus we see that wondrous frame 

Laid low before our eyes ; 
And, lying still, as if no more 

To life it would arise. 
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But, revelation also tells 

Though life has gone away, 
Yet it will once more come again 

Into that lifeless clay ; 
That mortal shall immortal rise, 

And death shall yield up life, 
No more to seize it as his prey 

Or wage the unequal strife. 



The question I once more propound, 

And reason now replies : 
Man is a being made of earth 

But destined to arise 
Unto a Heaven above, which will 

Fulfil the Almighty's plan, 
There he will fully know all things 

And find out what is man. 



MY COMRADE WILLIE'S DREAM. 
An Incident of the Egyptian War, 

As on the battlefield I lay, among the gory dead, 
My knapsack for my pillow, and the cold earth for 

my bed ; 
The feeble light of moon and stars shone down on 

many a face, 
Some sound asleep, while others lay cold in grim 

death's embrace. 
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As by my comrade's side I lay, upon that bloody field, 

Awake and musing, for sweet sleep had not my eye- 
lids sealed, 

I turned my eyes around to where he sleeping soundly 
lay, 

And as I gazed on his fair face, these words I heard 
him say : — 



44 0, mother dear ! your Willie has come back to home 

and thee ! 
The cruel, bloody war is o'er, and I am once more 

free ; 
How happy we will be again, around the old fire-side, 
Where with my loving Jean and you, I shall in 

peace abide. 



But, mother, why that downcast face when you gaze 

on your boy 1 
Why welcome one with sorrow's tears when I 

expected joy % 
And where is Jean, that she's not here, our mutual 

joy to share, 
O ! has ought happened to her, quick, 0, tell me, 

mother, dear 1 " 



I saw him clasp and wring his hands as if he were in 

grief, 
While tears came trickling down his face which 

seemed to give relief 
Unto his pent-up heart ; for 'midst his tears, he 

spoke again : 
■■" O, since 'tis so, my joy is gone, would I had been 

slain ! " 
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He spoke no more, but lay at rest. Soon slumber 
o'er me stole, 

And I awoke no more until I heard the drums' loud 
roll, 

Which called us from the land of dreams ; the lovely- 
morning light 

Bade us arise, for duty called us to renew the fight. 



As under arms we stood that morn, dear Willie said 

to me : — 
" I had a pleasant dream last night, or vision sweet, 

did see, 
I thought that I was home once more, and in my 

mother's cot ; 
O how my glad heart beat for joy as' I drew near the 

spot. 



I saw the old oak tree again, that near our cottage 

stood, 
And in the glen I saw once more the bright, green 

hazel wood, 
Where I had wooed and won my Jean, while birds 

from every tree 
Seemed singing sweet a joyful song of welcome unto me. 



Again, I entered my old home, and saw my mother, 

dear; 
But to give me a welcome back, my Jeanie came not 

near ; 
I asked my mother where she was, when through her 

tears she said — 
Your Jeanie 1 s past all earthly care, for she's now cold 

and dead. 
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I wept, and wrung my hands, and wished that I too- 
had been slain, 

When as I wept, I saw death come into our home 
again, — 

My mother take, and then he said to me, ere he with- 
drew — 

" The next one of this family I come for, shall be you." 



My dream then changed ; I thought I was in a 

delightful land, 
Where I my Jean and mother saw, amidst a happy 

band, 
Stand round a glorious throne of gold, while both 

smiled sweet on me, 
And said — " We've met to part no more throughout 

eternity." 



The bugle sounded for the charge, when in the dread- 
ful fight, 

I missed my comrade from my side. But when 'twas 
o'er, at night, 
. I went to seek him on the field, where, 'neath the 
moon's pale beams 

I found him, dead, but smiling sweet, as if still in his 
dreams. 



His dream was realised, and he had got life's battle o'er; 
His gentle spirit had ta'en flight to that bright, happy 

shore, 
Away from this dull, weary strife, and from the battle 

plain, 
To meet his friends in that bright land, and never 

part again. 



i 
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ON THE DEATH OP GRANDMOTHER. 
Who Died 15th December, 1868. 

Dear Grandmother has gone away from this dull, 

dreary clime — 
She's entered on Eternity, and said farewell to Time; 
Her short probation here is o'er, though past the 

promised stay. 
The sentence has gone forth, grim Death has claimed 

her as his prey. 

Her aged form no more will cheer or glad the tear- 

dimm'd sight 
Of friends left here to mourn her loss, who often 

with delight 
Have gazed upon that long-loved face which is hid 

from our view 
By that dark veil which death withdraws to let each 

victim through. 

But ! we trust her gentle soul has gone to Heaven 

above, 
And left the earthly shade of sin for realms of light 

and love — 
Where joy remains in lasting" bloom, where death no 

more has power 
To break the hallowed links of love or blight its 

golden flower. 

If she is there then let us dry our tearful weeping eyes, 
What bliss to think she's living still above in yonder 

skies; 
We surely would not, though we could, recall her 

back again ' * 

From, that fair glorious home of bliss back to this 

world of pain. 

Q 
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Ah, no i we rather would rejoice that God has called 

her home 
From all the harrowing scenes of earth and trouble* 

yet to come ; 
He knoweth best when to transplant His lov'd and 

chosen flowers 
Out from the sterile soil of sin into His Eden bowers* 

And though she's gone, she's only gone a little while 

before 
To welcome friends she loved on earth to that Eternal 

shore ; 
Then let us trust our Saviour's grace — we yet may 

meet above, 
Where death-divided ties are knit in our Redeemer's 

love. 




LIKES ON THE DEATH OF LITTLE JAMES CAR- 
MICHAEL MURRAY ; Ob, HIS MOTHER'S LAMENT" 
FOR HIS LOSS. 

! who can tell a mother's love 
1 Or feel a mother's woe, 

When death comes with unerring hand 

And lays her darlings low ? 
When those she fondly nursed with care, 

And tended night and day, 
Are borne away from her loved sight, 

Into the silent clay. 

1 have felt a fond mother's love — 
A mother's anguish know ; 

** For death, with his cold, grasping hand. 

Has laid my dear one low. 
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He took my floweret in the bud, 

Ere it had time to bloom, 
And laid it low, and cold, and still, 

Within the silent tomb. 

life will not cease, nor yet time halt, 

But just the same go on ; 
And Nature will reform her work, 

Though my dear one has gone. 
The seasons will go on their course, 

The day, and also night ; 
No change shall come to them, although 

My darling's hid from sight. 

Yet with my loss I cannot help 

But sad and grieved to be 
Though he was but a part in life, 

Yet he was all to me. 
And mem'ry will retain his form 

A long time in my heart ; 
For it was linked to him with love, 

And of me he was part. 

But though the last fond earthly look 

I've ta'en of my dear pet ; 
Yet, I hope, with Jesus' help, 

That I will see him yet. 
Yes, see him in a fairer sphere, 

Far, far from death and pain, 
And this sad parting will be blest 

When once we meet again. 

Then with this hope I'll be resigned, 
And bow beneath God's hand, 

And say I have a Jamie yet 
In yonder happy land. 
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And though I cannot see him now, 

I know that he is there, 
In better keeping than with me, 

With all a mother's care. 



THE DANCE OP LIFE.— A VISION. 

One night as I wandered, lamenting in sorrow 

On death and sin's sway since to earth first they 
came, 

How they had stripped man of his beauty and glory, 
And sunk him low down in the deep gulf of shame. 

Like snow wreaths the clouds hung around the pale 
moon, 
In low, fitful gusts the cold wind blew around, 
While fast from the trees the sere brown leaves fell 
down, 
And rustled and whirled o'er the dull frozen 
ground. 

I stood on a hill that o'erlooked a great city, 

And gazed on its lights which so brightly did 
gleam, 

And as I stood there, looking downwards in pity, 
I had a sweet vision, or wide waking dream. 

Methought as I gazed a bright halo of light 

Descended and showed me at one sweeping glance 

The city in all its true phases that night, 
Like a phantasmagoria, or life in a dance. 



* 
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The emblem of earth lay in light at my feet, 

While dancers were dancing o'er life's dreary plain; 

And there I saw sin and her partner, death, meet, ' 
And mix in life's dance with all their black train. 

Trom their train of evils I saw them send rivals 
To counteract all the good graces of earth ; 

While hell also joined with its legions of devils — 
For every good grace sin an evil gives birth. 

There bright health is dancing in beauty and pride, 
While joy is encircling her fair lovely form ; . 

But sin brought disease with dull grief by her side, 
Which made them depart like the bow in the storm. 

There fair hope is dancing in lightness and grace, 
With youth for a partner, so blithsome and gay ; 

When up starts despair and taketh hope's place, 
And youth by old age is soon banished away. 

There love, too, is footing it graceful and smiling, 
While trust is attending him, free and elate; 

When up springeth jealousy, serpent-like coiling, 
And soon love and trust fly before it and hate. 

There innocence sweet, with her mantle so white, 

Is footing it lightly with virtue so fair ; 
But sin she brought guilt and grim vice, black as 

T . ni S ht > 
Which soon stained the robes of the beautiful pair. 

For sweet gentle peace sin bringeth forth strife ; 

For sin o'er this earth has got such a firm sway ; 
While grim death has got such a power over life, 

That at his cold touch it is banished away. 
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For life is a dance that we all most dance through, 
And both sin and death we'll encounter therein, 

With all their attendants, a black motley crew 
That turneth life's dance to a rabble of sin. 



IP MAN WOULD BEAR A PART WITH MAW. 

If man with man would bear a part 
This world would then be blest ; 

If each would help to bear the smart 
That pains his neighbour's breast. 

Instead of snarling like vain curs, 

If each would bear in mind 
That love will gain the place where power 

A footing will not find. 

For love is like a healing balm 

Unto the wounded heart, 
It can the sea of passion calm, 

And make the storm depart. 

Had man more love to fellow man 
This world would be more blest ; 

For peace, that gentle dove on earth, 
Would find a place of rest. 

For ! man's heart was made that love 

In it might proudly grow 
A gracious stem from Heaven above 

To send forth to and fro 
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Its mighty roots through all the earth. 

So that the flowers of grace 
Might bud and blossom in the breasts 

Of all the human race. 

But, ! vain self, that weed of sin, 

Oft in the human breast 
Is monarch, ruling all within, 

A cherished haughty guest. 

Which but to touch will often raise 

The passions in array, 
To rule man's feeble, sinful heart 

With a harsh ruling sway. 

0, self! thou black destroying plant, 

How thou hast overgrown 
And made the flower of love so scant, 

That it is scarcely known. 

If in the human breast it is, 

Its growth is now so small, 
By thy o'erspreading Wring form 

It's rarely seen at all. 

And man to self is such a slave, 

That to his fellow man 
He'll hardly raise his hand to help 

His neighbour though he can. 

If from all ills he's free himself, 

Then for his neighbour's lot 
He takes small thought, or when he does 

Tis very soon forgot. 
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The rich man looks upon the poor 

With a disdainful smile ; 
He lets want linger round his door, 

And mocks his useful toil 

He passes by his scant clad frame 

Oft with a haughty jeer, 
Ne'er thinking that a friendly smile 

His toil-worn heart would cheer. 

O ! may the time soon come when love 
Shall rule on earth supreme ; 

When self no more shall victor prove, 
But love be all the theme. 

When man shall hail his brother man, 
And loVe shall proudly, grow, 

And self be banished, then this earth 
Will be a heaven below. 
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